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Articre I, 


A Review of the principal Queftions and Difficulties in Morals; particu- 
larly thofe relating to the original of our ideas of virtue, its nature, 
foundation, reference to the Deity, obligation, Subjeit-matter, and 
JanGions. By Richard Price. 8vo. Pr. 65. Millar. 


R. Price tells us in the preface, that no part of his treatife 
will demand the reader’s attention more, than the firft chap- 
ter, and particularly the fecond fection of it, relating to the origi- 
nal of our ideas in general, the difference between fenfe and un- 
_derftanding, and the employment of this laft, in fupplying us with 
ideas. He obferves, it is a reproach to human reafon, that. by 
the late controverfies, and the doubts of fome of the wifeft 
men, it fhould be rendered neceflary to ufe many arguments to 
fhew that right and wrong, or moral good and evil, fignify fome- 
what really true of actions, and net merely fenfations. Let thofe 
then, who have any doubts on thefe fubje&ts, perufe this learned 
performance, and all their difficulties will be removed. Here they 
. will find a magazine of metaphyfical weapons, and be taught the 
ufe of them either for offence or defence. Here they will learn to 
thrid the labyrinth of ideas fimple, compound, reflex, and ab- 
~ ftra&t; to. parry. all the thrufts of fcepticifm,; and annihilate 
.the moral fenfe fo warmly contended for by fome modern philo- 
fophers. 
_. © There cannot be an inquiry of more importance’ (fays our 
. author in his introduétion) ‘ than that which lies now before us. 
.* Inveftigations of the laws of nature, and the various mathema- 
.* tical and philofophical refearches, which have employed the at- 
_£ tention of-men, are but of little confequence compared with it 
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* for what can be more obvious than that it concerns us mucft 
‘ more to be well acquainted with the true account, original, and 
* foundation of our ideas of virtue and morality, than with the 

* true account or reafons of any effects and appearances in the 
* natural world? It may indeed be truly faid, thag virtue is an in- 
‘ finitely more interefting and higher obje& of inquiry, than any in 
‘ the material world, or the whole circle of the fciences. *Tis 
‘ from their fubferviency to virtue, that all difcoveries in thefe, 
‘ and all improvements and qualities whatfoever, derive their 
e greateft value.” Virtue, no doubt, isa very interefting object of 
inquiry, fo far as it concerns the religion and morals of mankind: 
but thefe, we apprehend, are very little concerned in metaphyfical 
difquifitions touching the manner in which ideas are communi- 
cated. Virtue is fo generally underftood, and right fo eafily dif- 
tinguifhed from wrong, that, in pradice, we very feldom purfue 
vice from want of knowing what we ought to avoid. A man’s 
own heart will dictate the pureft leflons of benevolence, even al- 
though he has never heard of Plato, Ariftotle, Cudworth, Hut- 
chefon, or any metaphyfician whatfoever; and though he knows 
not the difference between an idea and an inference : or, if he really 
wanted a guide to direct his condué in executing his beneficent 
intentions, he would find very little inftru€tion in the works of 
thofe fubtle philofophers. Philofophers who have ftarted fhadows 
in order to hunt them down: whe have raifed doubts. and objec- 
tions, where every thing was plain and evident: who have puz- 
zled and perplexed, inftead of enlightening and informing the hu- 
man mind; and who feem to have been more intent upon difplay- 
ing their own fuperior fubtlety of argumentation, than follicitoas 
to explain their fubje& for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. If 
any young ftudent is feized with the ambition of fhining as a dif- 
putanht at a college-club, over ale and tobacco, or as an orator at 
the Robin Hood Society, he may qualify himfelf by carefully per- 
ufing thofe metaphyfical writers, 

Who have reafen’d ’till all men doubt it ; 

And writ about it, heavens! and atout it. 
But, if he is defirous of learning the philofophy of the human 
mind, he will defcend into himfelf; examine his own powers and 
facult’es, and draw his.cottclufions from his own feelings and per- 
ception. 

Mr. Price declares he think himfelf happy if he can be tlie 
means of contributing any thing towards fixing the foundation of 
morals, and determining a controverfy of fo great importance.— 
The foundation of morals we conceive to be truth and- benevo- 
lence ; thefe are fo well underftood in their effeéts, that they ad- 
mit of no controverfy: but, whether our perception of moral fit- 
nefs, and the impulfe we feel towards a&ts of benevolence and hu- 
manity, are: innate ideas implanted in our nature, or the determi- 


nation of reafon end experience, is a queftion of mere fpeculation, 
which 



































Pricé’s Review of the principal Queftions in Moral. 363 
which cannot at all’ affect the peace and happinefs of mankind. 
Such inveftigations may ferve to exercife the powers of the mind, 
and improver the reafoning faculty; but they are much more apt 
to divert the attention from purfuits of greater importance, and 
create a vitiouws propenfity to ufe all the arts of fophiftry in quib- 
bling difputes. 

After having premifed thefe general oblervations, we muft ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Price feems to be extremely well qualified for 
the tafk he has undertaken. His materials are well arranged ; his 
arguments generally fair and conclufive; and his ftile is nervous, 
ornate, and perfpicuous. 

Having refuted the moral fenfe of Hutchefon, he, in lieu there- 
of, fubftitutes another power which the reader fhall hear explained 
in his own words. ‘ Happinefs and mifery (fays he) require fome- 
‘ thing in their own nature, or in ours, to give them influence, 
« and determine our defires of them, and approbation of purfuing 
‘ them. And in like manner all laws, will, and compacts fuppofe 
‘ antecedent right to give them force effect and obligation ; and there- 
‘ fore, inftead of being the conftituents and foundations of right, 
‘ they are them/elves evidently founded upon it. 

‘ Taking it then for granted, that right and wrong are, in the 
fenfe now explained, more than arbitrary, external denomina- 
tions; or names abfolutely fynonimous with ufeful and hurtful, 
commanded and forbidden ; and therefore that we have a power 
or faculty within us diftinétly perceiving them ; the queftion be- 
fore propofed returns ;—What is this power ?——My anfwer is 3 
that it is the underftanding. 

‘ This affertion, if it can be properly fupported and proved, will 
‘ fufficiently decide the whole controverfy now ftated, concerning 
‘ the original and foundation of morals. In attempting which, 
‘ it will be requifite to premife feveral things relating to the ori- 
‘ ginal of our ideas in general, and the diftinct provinces of the 
‘ underftanding and of /enfe.’ 

He then undertakes to prove, that this underftanding, this intu- 
ition of the mind, this faculty that difcerns truth, that views, 
compares, and judges of all ideas and things, is a fource of new, 
Original ideas. He proceeds to explain the difference between 
fenfe and reafon,-and to point out the great preheminence the 
latter has over the former; a truth which we believe no rational 
creature ever doubted. In order to illuftrate this pofition, he con- 
fiders the ideas of folidity, impenetrability, the wis inertie of mat- 
ter, extenfion, duration, fucceflion, fpace and infinity, power 
and caufation. He obferves, that experience and obfervation are 
only of ufe, when we are ignorant. of the nature of the objec, 
and cannot ina more perfect, fhort, and certain way, determine 
what will be the event in particular cafes: that inftin& is a ftill 
lower and more imperfect means of fupplying the fame defe& of 
knowledge: and that our abftraét ideas feem moft properly to be- 
Cez long 
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long to the underftanding. The hint of this new doétrine Mr, 
Price feems to have taken from Cudworth, who, in his eternal 
and immutable morality, affirms, that abftra& ideas are implied 
in the cognofcitive power of the mind, which contains in itfelf vir- 
tually general notions or exemplars of all things which are exerted 
by it, or unfold and difcover themfelves as occafions invite, and 
proper circumftances occur. This is what he thought Plato meant 
by making .all Knowledge to be reminifcence——The power of the 
underftanding to propagate new ideas, is very ingenioufly exem- 
‘plified in thefe following inftances. ‘ Let us fuppofe a being to 
« have prefented to its obfervation any particular portion, (a cubic 
* inch, for inftance) of matter. If all intelligence is wanting, 
‘ the being will ftick for ever in the individual, fenfible object, 
« and proceed to nothing beyond what it direétly and immediately 
* prefents to it. But add intelligence, and then obferve what 
* follows. 

« Firft, there will appear the ideas of entity, pofibility, and ac- 
tual exiflemce. Every perception being the perception of fome- 
thing, implies fome kind of reality diftin@- from, and indepen- 
dent of itfelf; nothing being more grofly abfurd, than to fup- 
pofe the perception, or apprehenfion of a thing, to be the fame 
with the thing itfelf. It would be as good fenfe to fuppofe ex- 
amination, the fame with the fubjeét examined; the eye, the 
fame with vifible obje&ts; memory, the fame with the fac re- 
membered ; or defire, the fame with the object defired. And yet 
this abfurdity feems to be at the foundation of a late fyftem of 
{ceptici{m. 

‘But not to dwell on this; in every idea alfo is implied the 
pofibility of the a&ual exiftence of what it reprefents; nothing be- 
ing clearer, than that there can be no idea of an impoffbility, 
or conception of what cannot exift. 'Thefe are evident intuitions 
of the intelle€tual faculty ; which, therefore, thus, from every 
object of its contemplation, obtains the ideas now mentioned. 

‘ We may, next, obferve, that the pofibility of the exiftence 
of matter implies the aéual exiftence of fpace, without prefup- 
pofing which, it could not be poffible, nor could there be any 
idea of it. And the difcernment we have of this poffibility, as 
neceflary and infeparable from the idea of matter, is nothing 
elfe than the difcernment of the neceffary, a@ual exiftence of 
fpace. The idea of fpace once got, we perceive the Jwfnity of 
it. From the idea of matter, we are in the fame manner in- 
formed of the neceffary exiftence of Duration. 

* Again, by farther examining the above-fuppofed portion of 
‘ matter, the intelligent mind will find that it can conceive, with- 
* out a contradiction, of one part of it as being im one place, 
« and another in another, and that confequently it, is diwifible. 
.© For the fame reafon it will find, that it can carry on. this divi- 


“ fions nay, fo far can it perictrate, beyond all the boundaries of 
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Price’s Revierb of the principal Queftions in Morals; 36. 
“ imagination, that it will perceive certainly, that no end can be 
« put to this divifion, or that matter is infinitely divifible ; it .being 
« felf-evident, that nothing that is folid, and has length, breadth, 
¢ and thicknefs, can be fo fmall as to be incapable of being di- 
« vided. 
‘ From the fame fource it may farther gain the ideas-of caufe, 
and effe&t, and connexion. For let it conceive of two of the di- 
vided parts as moving in a direct line towards one another, and 
then confider what would follow. As it cannot conceive them 
to pafs through one another, it will unavoidably determine, that 
conta@ and impulfe will follow; and, as neceffarily conneGed with 
thefe, fome alteration in the motions of the impelling bodies.— 
By what criterion can that perfon judge of what is true or falfe ; 
and why will he refufe his affent to any abfurdity that can be 
propofed to him, who finds no difficulty in conceiving, that two 
bodies may penetrate one another, or move towards one an- 
other without meeting and impelling; or impel one another 
without any effect, or new modification of motion produced ? 
‘ But not only would the mind thus perceive caufation and ne- 
ceflary connexion, but, from any fuppofed dire4tion and mo- 
mentum of the moving bodies, before impulfe, it might foretel _ 
the precife alteration of thefe that would be produced by it; 
and go on to determine a priori, and without the poffibility of 
error, all the laws and effects of the collifion of bodies, of the 
divifion and compofition of motions, of the refiftance of fluids 
and centripetal forces, as they have been inveftigated and taught 
by natural philofophers. 
‘ Nothing need be faid to thew, that, from the faid foundation 
‘ laid, the mind would gain the ideas of zumber, proportion, lines, 
* and figures, and might proceed to arithmetic, geometry, and all the 
* different branches of mathematics.—It might, in fhort, from this 
* fingle fubjeét of ideas and inquiry, learn not only the elements 
‘ 
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and principles, but the principal part of the whole body of {ci- 

ence. Such is the furprifing fagacity, and inexhauftible fecun- 

dity of reafon, and fo great is the injury done to it, by confining 
it to the narrow limits of /en/e, fancy, or experience.’ 

He concludes the fection with a new divifion of ideas; obferv- 
ing that the inferior animal creation feems poffeffed chiefly, if not 
folely, of thofe derived from the external fenfes ; and that the un- 
derftanding is a fource of ideas different from deduétion : affer- 
tions, which after all that has been faid, will, we apprehend, ad- 
mit of fome difpute. 

In the third fection, he confiders the original of our ideas of 
right and wrong, in particular: He fays, right and wrong de- 
note fimple ideas, and are therefore to be afcribed to fome imme- 
diate power of perception in the human mind. He labours to 
prove, that this is neither fenfe nor refleétion: that every thing 


has a determined nature and effence, from whence fuch and fuch 
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466 Price’s Review of the principal Queftions in Morals. 
truths concerning it, neceffarily refult, which it is the proper pro- 
vince of the underitanding to perceive, and the capacity of difco- 
vering which, conftirutes the idea of it ; and that morality ts eter- 
nal and immutable. He finifhes the chapter with an account of 
the doétrines of fome antient and modern fceptics who denied alk 
abfolute and immutable truth ; and afferted every thing to be re- 
lative to perception.—Thefe are fubtleties, the abfurdity of which 
a plain man perceives at firft fight, without the help of philofo- 
phy. They are the fruits of the moft trifling ingenuity, broached 
through vanity and oftentation ; and can ferve no other purpofe 
among mankind, than that of confounding all reafon, fenfe, and 
fcience. : 
The next chapter treats of our ideas of the beauty. and defor- 
mity of aétions. He afferts that there are objeéts which have a 
natural aptitudé to pleafe or offend, or between which and the 
contemplating mind there is a neceflary congruity or incongruity ; 
and that virtue and vice, from the nature of things, are the im- 
mediate and principal, and the moft conftant and intimate caufes 
of private happinefs or mifery. He is of opinion that, in con- 
templating the aétions and affeétions of moral agents, we have 
both a perception of the underftanding, and a feeling of the 
heart: that the effe&s in us, accompanying our moral percep- 
tions, are deducible from two fprings. They partly depend on 
the pofitive conftitution of our natures: but, the moft fteady and 
univerfal ground of them is the effential congruity or incongruity 
between objec and faculty. We are extremely well pleafed with 
the following obfervations on natural beauty, which, in fome 
meafure, account for its giving pleafure tothe mind. Speaking 
of its requifites, he fays: ‘ Firff, They are more eafily compre- 
* hended by the mind. Every one knows, how much more diffi- 
cult it is to retain, in the memory, a multitude of things which 
arc unconnected, and lie in confufion, than of things difpofed 
into a regular method and plan; one, or a few of which, when 
conceived, infer all the reft. It is order and uniformity which 
unite the parts of a complicated objeét, fo that we can furvey it 
at once with diftinétnefs and fatisfaétion; whereas, if it wanted 
thefe, it would become not one, but a multiplicity of objeés, 
our conceptions of it would be broken and embarrafled, between 
many different parts, which ftood in no fixt relations, and had 
no cerrefpondence to one another, and each of which would re- 
quire a diftiné idea of itfelf. By regularity is variety meafured 
and determined, and infinity itfelf, as it were, conquered by 
the mind and brought within its view, The juftnefs of thefe 
obfervations will appear to any one, by confidering abftract 
truths, and general laws of nature; or by thinking of the pare 
ticular inftance, of a thoufand equal lines, as ranged into the 
form of a regular polygon; or, on the contrary, as joined to 
one another, at adventures, without obferving any order. 
| « Further} 
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. * Further; order and fymmetry are what give things their fta- 
bility and ftrength, and fubferviency to any valuable purpofe. 
What itrength would an army have, or what would it be fit for, . 
without order? Upon what depends the health of animal bodies, 
but upon the due order and adjuftments of their feveral parts ? 
What happinefs could prevail in the world, if it was a fcene of 
confufion ; a general and perfect chaos? . | 

_ * Thirdly, Regularity and order, evidence, art and defign. The 
* objects, in which they appear, bear the impreffles of mind and ° 
‘ intelligence upon them; and this, perhaps, is one of the prin- 
‘ cipal foundations of their agreeablenefs.’ 

In reafoning upon the original of our defires and affections, he 
derives them from the natures of things and of beings. To the 
preference and defire of private happinefs by all beings, he fays, 
nothing more is requifite than to know what it is. He feems to 
think this is likewife true of public happinefs; and that benevo-. 
lence is, in fome degree, effential to intelligent beings, as well as 
felf-love to fenfible beings. 

In confidering our ideas of good and ill defert, which conftitute 
the fubjeét of the next chapter, he lays it down as an uncontro- 
vertible truth, that the moral worth or merit of an agent, is his 
integrity and virtue, confidered as implying the fuitablenefs or 
fitnefs, that good fhould be communicated to him preferably to 
others; and as difpofing all obfervers to efteem and love him, and 
ftudy his happinefs. Vice is of effential demerit, and virtue in it- 
felf rewardable. 

He has expended much argumentation to prove the reference of 
morality to the divine nature; and taken great pains to refute 
certain f{ceptical notions, which, though they may be in vogue 
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among metaphyficians, are, in our opinion, not worth confider- 


ing: they are indeed, the effufions of felf-conceit, or the illufions 
of felf-deception. 

In the fixth chapter, he treats of fitnefS, and moral obligation, 
and the various forms of expreflion, which have been ufed by dif- 
ferent writers in explaining morality—He afterwards expatiates 
on the fubjeét-matter of virtue, or its principal heads and divifions. 
He endeavours to prove that the whole of virtue does not confift 
in benevolence, or the ftudy of public good: and quotes the fol- 


lowing reafons from Dr. Butler’s Analogy: ‘* Benevolence, and, 


“« the want of it, fingly confidered, are in no fort the whole of 
“‘ virtue and vice; for, if this were the cafe, in the review of one’s 
«< own charaéter, or that of others, our moral underftanding, and 
« moral fenfe, would be indifferent to every thing, but the de- 
«« grees in which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in which 
‘“< it was wanting: that is, we fhould neither approve of benevo- 
‘< lence to fome perfons rather than to others, nor difapprove in- 
«* juftice and fafhood upon any other account, than merely as_an 
** over-balance of happinefs was forefeen likely to be produced by 
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«© the firft, and of mifery by the laft. But now, on the ¢ontrary, 
‘«* fuppofe two men competitors for any thing whatever, which 
“¢ would be of equal advantage to either of them. Though no- 
‘* thing indeed would be more impertinent, than for a ftranger to 
“* bufy himfelf to get one of them preferred to the other; yet fuch 
«¢ endeavour would be virtue in behalf of a friend, or benefaétor, 
‘© abitraéted from all confideration of diftant confequences ; as, 
*¢ that examples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friendfhip, 
“© would be of general good to the world.—Again, fuppofe one 
«* man fhould, by fraud or violence, take from another the fruit 
«¢ of his labour, with intent to give it toa third, who, he thought, 
«¢ would have as much pleafure from it, as would balance the 
“ pleafure which the firft pofieflor would have had in the enjoy- 
«¢ ment, and his vexation in the lofs of it; fuppofe again, that 
“ no bad confequences would rate: yet fuch an attion would 
** furely be vicious.’ 

He confirms this doctrine by a great number of apt examples, 
then proceeds to enumerate fome of the.moft important branches 
Of virtue, or heads of abfolute reétitude and duty. Thefe are 
our duty to God, which he defcribes and enforces with great elo- 
quence and energy; our duty to ourfelves, beneficence, or the 
ftudy of the good of others, gratitude, veracity, and juftice. Upon 
each of thefe heads, our author is very full and edifying ; and, as 
he feems now to have done with metaphyfical jargon, his: book, 
the farther we advance, becomes more and more interefting. We 
fhall therefore confider the remaining part with particular care, 
and infert an analyfis of it in the next number. 
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Art. Il. 4 Treatife of Fevers: Whercin are fet forth the Caufes, Symp- 
toms, Diagncflicks, and Prognofticks, of an 1. Acute continual, 2. 
Intermitting, 3. Slow mervoxs, 4. Miliary, 5. Malignant, 6. 
Scarlet, 7. Eryfipelatofe, and 8. He&ic fever, or ccnfumption, 9. 
Small-pox, 10. Meafles, 11. Pleurify, 12. Peripneumony, Pleu- 
roperipneumony, and the 13. Spurious peripneumony. Together with 
the method of Cure according to modern pra&ice. By John Ball, Apo- 
thecary. 8v0. Pr. as. Scott. 


HE medical ‘ibrary is now fwelled into fuch an enormous 

mafs, as might be fufficient to deter any. perfon of mode- 
fate parts arid application, from the ftudy of ‘the healing art. One 
would be apt to imagine that the authors of this clafs really wrote 
with a view to furround the praétice of medicine with fuch an in- 
undation of learried commentary and curious remarks, as. would 
ren.iér it altogether impregnable. Yet, this is far from being the 
cafe. The literary productions of modern doors are generally 
the effects of vanity, or a laudable defire ‘to attrac the notice of 
the public. A young phyfician has hardly finifhed his academical 


ftudies, when he burns with impatience to let the public know 
that 



































Ball’s Treatife of Fevers. 366 
that he has read Hippocrates, Galen, Aretzus, Celfus, Agineta, 
and all the antients as well as moderns, who have treated of the 
art which he now profeffeth. He accordingly writes a performance, 
in which he quotes them at the tail of each other, like a flight of 
wild geefe ; and now and then hazards a refle€tion of his own, 
upon a Greek fentence of dubious meaning.. Another, in order 
to acquire the confidence of the people among whom he is fettled, . 
finds it neceflary to evince his own practical knowledge, in a pro- 
duétion, concerning fome particular diftemper, whlch, he tells you, 
has been in an efpecial manner, the fubjeét of his obfervation and 
experience. ‘This he ufhers into the world, with a declaration, 
- importing, that nothing but a defire to alleviate the diftreffes 
of his fellow-creatures, could have tempted him to undertake 
the dangerous province of an author: that he has not endéa- 
voured at correétnefs of ftyle, or elegance of writing, but rather 
chofe to avoid all fuch affectation: that as his attention had been 
employed in. a diligent inveftigation of nature; fo, now his chief 
aim is to convey the fruit of his refearches, in a plain, eafy, fimple 
éflay—and fimple enough it is, heaven knows! At the fame time 
he infinuates, that notwithftanding his great deference and vene- 
ration for fuch and fuch authors of the firft credit, he could not 
help deviating from them in certain effential points, concerning 
which, he found they were all egregioufly miftaken. After having 
read all thefe pompous profeffions, we dip into the performance, 
and find it a mere hachis of broken meat and fcraps, which had 
been ferved up and even chewed over and over by a variety of his 
predeceffors. Such vamping is a grievous impofition on the un- 
derftandings of mankind: it is an incredible hardfhip on thofeg 
who, from the nature of their profeffion, think themfelves obliged 
to perufe every performance of this kind: it intails a reproach 
upon the faculty, and increafes that mound of labour and difguft, 
which every medical ftudent muft furmount before he is deemed 
tafter of his bufinefs. There have been of late years, a greater 
number of books publifhed on the fubje& of medicine, than upon 
all other arts and fciences: yet, we do not find any material dif . 
covery made, or any improvement in the cure of difeafes. Thofe 
who want to dazzle mankind with the luftre of their genius, or 
imprefs the world with an opinion of their importance,. had much 
better turn profeffors, poets, politicians, hiftorians, and ingtavers, 
or run about foliciting fubfcriptions for new hofpitals: an expe- 
dient which has been practifed with fuch fuccefs, that almoft every 
{treet in this great metropolis prefents you with one of thefe cha- 
ritable receptacles. Nay, it is now become the fafhion to dedi- 
cate a temple of this kind to every remarkable difeafe : we have 
hofpitals for the great pox and for the fmall-pox; for falivation and 
inoculation ; for lamenefs and lazinefs, for blindnefs, ruptures, and 
lunacy ; but, there is not yetany hofpital for ideots, though fuch an 
eftablifhment was never more wanted than in this age and country. 
By thefe general remarks, however, we do not mean to infinuate, 
that the book before us is a contemptible performance. The 
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worft character we fhall prefutge to give of ‘it is, that it feems un- 
neceflary, notwithftanding the following declaration in the pre- 
face : 

‘ The intent of the following fheets therefore is candidly to lay 
* down, in a plain and intelligible manner, a rational method 
of treating the different kinds of fevers according to the efta- 
blithed laws of nature, and thofe of the animal ceconomy (chiefly 
calculated for the ufe of young and unexperienced praétitio- 
ners) not only from my own praétice, experience, and obfer- 
vations, but from the beft approved authors, and praétice of the 
moft eminent modern phyficians, in hopes of fpreading fo ufeful 
a part of knowledge, and rendering it of more general fervice to 
mankind. 
‘ That a work of this kind, though fomewhat difficult, is very 
« neceflary, (becaufe much wanted) cannot be denied by any, who 
* attend the fick in thefe diforders, and more efpecially by young 
« practitioners. As for my own part, I ingenuoufly confefs, ‘that 
‘« the plain rules and diretions, fuch as are herein contained, would 
« have been of infinite ufe and fervice to me, at my firft beginning 
‘ 
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to practife, and I am very fenfible likewife it muft be the cafe with 

every young practitioner, till fome degree of experiencé, founded 
upon diligent and good obfervations, has made him more per- 

feét in his art ; and therefore it is to be hoped, that the defign 
« will, in fome meafure, render an apology unneceflary; fince I 
* have not the leaft vanity to imagine I have advanced any thing 
¢ herein, that is not already well known to the experienced and 
¢ Jearned phyfician.’ 
» We cannot fee that a work of this kind, is either difficult, or 
much wanted, It cannot be very difficult, as it is compiled from 
other books: it cannot be much wanted, as every material which 
it contains may be found in other books, and even as fuccinétly 
communicated. He that carefully perufes Sydenham and Hux- 
ham, will have littleoccafion to purchafe this treatife ; not but we 
think the work is faithfully colle&ted, and well written, and to 
country apothecaries may fupply the place of both. Perhaps it 
may be preferable to both, as the author has particularly confidered 
the dietetic part of medicine, and furnifhed the young prattitioner 
with a variety of formule for prefcription, which we think are more 
elegant, effectual, and better adapted, than thofe we find in Shaw’s 
Pradtice of Phyfick, that great refervoir of pharmaceutical know- 
ledge. 
As a fpecimen of thefe formulz, and in order to give the reader 
an idea of Mr. Ball’s ftile and method, we fhall infert the cure he 
has laid down for the putrid malignant fever, a difeafe which we 
apprehend, is equally frequent and fatal in this kingdom. 

‘ Though moft authors, as well ancient as modern, generally 
‘agree, that malignant fevers by no means admit of bleeding, yet 
‘ the ingenious and fuccefsful practitioners, Sydenham and Aftruc, 


‘ jndifcriminately order it if all cafes ; and Huxham and Pringle 
« allow 




















“ cumftances, efpecially i in the beginning. Nay Huxham afferts, 
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allow it may be performed, with advantage, under certain cir- 


that where there is a redundance of blood, particularly-in ftrong’ 
and plethoric habits, it is abfolutely neceffary, and fhould be done- 
as early as poffible.. For, as he obferves in another place, if the 
pulfe is rapid, full, and tenfe,. the breathing hot, fhort, and Ja~ 
borious, the heat very fharp, and the urine high-coloured, the 
thirft great, the tongue dry and foul, the pain of the head, 
back, loins, limbs, exceedingly acute ; under fuch fymptoms, 
he declares, he would bleed in a peftilence, or indeed any other 
diforder whatfoever, or elfe the utmoft danger will arife from the 
inflammatory diathefis of the blood, abftraéted from the conta- 
ion. 

‘ Bleeding therefore being omitted or performed, according as 
the indications require, gentle vomits, in the very beginning of 
the difeafe before any cutaneous eruption appears, are above all 
things exceedingly proper and ufeful, in leffening the force and 
violence of the fever, and deftroying it as it were in the bud, by 
difcharging the putrid, bilious, acrid, and corrofive matter from 
the firft paflages, and attenuating the lentor: fome of the fale 
lowing forms may be conveniently made ufe of. 


‘ p Vin. ipecacoanh. 3). aq. alex. fimpl. oxym. fcillitic. ana 36. 
m. f. hauft. 
‘ Or, 


‘ R Rad. ipecacoanhe craffé pulv. 3}. cog. leniter in aq. font. 
%iv. ad Zij. pofquam refrixerit cola, et adde oxym. fcillitic. 3s. 


‘Jp. lav. c 3fs. m f. bauft. 
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¢ Or, 

« R Radicis prafcript. fimilitér pulu. 33. infunde in aque bullient. 
ZijfS. donec refrixerit, colature clare adde oxym. fcllit. 3fs. Se 
lavend. c. 3s. m. f. hauftus. 

‘ The operation may be encouraged by a few fmall draughts of 
light chamomile tea, thin gruel, or the like, drank warm; and 
in cafe it fhould not be attended with a motion downwards, 2 
ftool or two may be promoted with a little manna, cream of 
tartar, or the like. 

‘ All volatile alkalious falts and fpirits fhould be carefully avoided 
as pernicious medicines, hecaufe their known property is to dif- 
folve and colliquate the blood-globules, and to render the ani- 
mal juices more acrid and alkaline ; whereby they will greatly 
augment the putrefcent ftate of the blood and humours, which 
are already too much broken down and divided. For the fame 
reafon, blifters (without great neceffity) fhould not be neney 
applied, efpecially in the beginning, when the fever runs 

and doth not demand a further ftimulant; becaufe it is well 
known, that the falts of the cantharides do not. a& merely on 
the fkin, but affect the whole nervous and mufcular. fyftem > 


§ and operate much in the fame manner as the volatile alkaline 


§ falts, 
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‘ falts, and confequently promote the diffolution and putrefaCtion 
of the blood. Indeed towards the decline of thefe fevers, when’ 
the folids grow torpid, the circulation languid, the fpirits effete, 
and the fick comatofe ; here nature wants a fpur, and therefore 
at whatever time of the fever fuch a train of fymptoms comes 
on, then the application of blifters is without doubt abfolutely 
neceflary. And here it is to be obferved, that where feveral blif- 
¢ ters are laid on in any acute cafe, the patient fhould drink freely 
« of whey, emulfion, or fome other fubacid and demulcent liquor ; 
¢ otherwife he may fuffer almoft as much from the remedy as from 
the difeafe. 

‘ In the beginning of the difeafe therefore, after vomiting, in- 
© ftead of volatile alkalious medicines, the following may be pre- 
‘ feribed ; efpecially if the pulfe is quick, the heat great, witha 
« dry tongue and throat. 

‘ Be Puly.é cbel. c. comp. nitri puriffim. ana gr. xv. camphor. gr. 
© jij. m. f. pulv. wel bolus, fyrupo croci, Jumend. Jextd quég; bord. 

* Or, 

‘ gy Pubv. é chel. c. comp. pulv. contrayerv. ¢. ana gr. xv. aq. alex- 
© et. fimpl. Zils. nucis mofchat. fyr. @ fucco limon. ana %ij. fp. nitri 
© dulce. gutt. xxx. m. f. hauft. ut Supra Jumend. 

* Or, 

‘ Conf. cardiac. gr. xv. nitri gr. v. aq. alex. fimpl. 3ifs. alex. 
© fp. cum aceto ij. Jp. lav. c. elix. paregor. ana 3s. m. f. hauft. 

‘ During the ufe of thefe medicaments, it will be neceffary the 
* patient fhould drink freely of cooling, acidulated, diluting drinks, 
* fuch as orangeade, lemonade, fack-whey, with the juice of le- 
« mons or oranges, vinegar-whey, &c. and even the vitriolic acids 
given in barley-water, or any other convenient vehicle, will pro- 
* duce good effects, by neutralizing the alkaline animal falts. 

* In the progrefs and towards the ftate of the difeafe, temperate, 
® cordial, diaphoretic medicines are advifable. 

* R& Conf. Damocratis gr. xv. nitri purificat. gr. v. camphor. caftor. 
* ana gr. iij. ag. alex. fimp. 3ils. alex. fp. cum aceto Fiij. fyr. croc 
33. m. f. hauft. quintis vel Jextis horis Jumendus. 

‘ Or, 

© Re Conf. cardiac. or. xij. nitri gr. iv. camphor. caftor. ana gr. 
© ij. m. f. bol. vel hauft. ut fupra. 
__€ Camphire is a medicine excellently well adapted to putrid, ma- 

‘ lignant, and even peftilential fevers, efpecially when mixed with 
* vittegar, and when fo intimately mixed with hot vinegar, after 
‘ the manner of Julep. ¢ camphor4, it is much more agreeable 
* to, arid fits abundantly eafier upon the ftomach. I fhall here 
« put down the method of making this camphorated vinegar. 

‘ Re Camphore 3}. facchari puriffimi 3fs. aceti calefaGi bj. Cam- 
*: phora primum cum paulo fpiritu vinofo reGificato teratur, ut mollefcat, 


< deinde cum faccharo, donee perfecte mifceantur ; denique acetum cale- 
‘ facium 
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© fatum fenfim adde, et mixturam in operto vafe frigefaiam cola, ut 
* fiat acetum camphoratum. 


‘Re fy. alex. fimpl. sifs. aceti camphorat. %fs ag. nucis sno/th. 


‘ fpr. é cort. aurant. ana Hj. m. f- bauft. in vel fextis boris fu- 


mendus. 
* Or, 
R Ay. font. (pane tofto) tepefaia Fj. nuc. mofchat. Spirit. 
Ph, ana 3}. fp. mitri dulce gutt. XxX. fyr. croct 3ij. -m. f 
bauft. 2 
- T; 


‘R dy. alex. fimp.—pure, ana 3). nucis mo febat. 3ij. Ap mende- 
reri, mixture fimpl. batean. ana 3}. fyr. é cort. aurant. 3ij. m. f. 


‘ hauft..ut fupra fumend. 
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‘ Huxham fays, that commonly about the flate of thefe fevers, 
or between the feventh and fourteenth day, nature .of her own 
accord endeavours to relieve herfelf from the, putrid ,colluyies by 
vomit, or loofe ftools more frequently ; and her ,regular.ope- 
rations fhould always be favoured by art: and. accordingly he 
generally gives a gentle laxative the eighth or minth day, un- 
lefs he finds fome eruption appearing, or a.kindly fweat forbid 


it. ‘Till this time he feldom ufes any kind of purgative.except 


a little manna, cream of tartar, or the li:e, at the very. beginning 
(efpecially when he has reafon to think the difeafe ,arifes more 
from contagion than a putrid faburra) ordering however an 
emollient laxative clyfter every fecond or third day, as there may 
be occafion, to prevent coftivenefs, left an accumulation of feces 
in this putrid difeafe prove anew fomes of corruption. .'The 
laxative he repeats from time to time as fymptoms indicate, and 
during the operation he carefully fupports his patient with proper 
cordial diet, drink, and medicine: but as for draftic purges, they 
are moft religioufly to be avoided. 

‘ In the intermediate fpaces between the boluffes or draughts, 
two, three or four large fpoonfuls of the following alexipharmac 
apozem may be taken; by means of which, andthe other re- 
medies, not only the ftrength will be fupported, but.a — ; 
likewife will be kept up and promoted. 

‘ R Rad. ferpentar. virg. craffé pulverizat. 3f{s. cog. in aqua 
thjfs. ad BL. addendo fub finem coGionis coccinell. 3j. colatura 
adde aq. alex. fpirituos. cum acceto §ij. fyr. croci 3s. m. f. apoxem. 

‘ If a dirrrhoea fhould happen, great judgment and prudence 
are neceflary, in order to diftinguifh whether it be critical and 
falutary, or fymptomatic and pernicious; becaufe it is well 
known of what dangerous confequence it is to ftop a critical 
diarthcea prematurely : and, indeed, it fhould never be done 


_ * without premifing a fmall dofe or two of rhubarb. And though 


a diarrhea is often critical and falutary at the ftate, or decline 
of thefe fevers, yet it is generally prejudicial at the very begin- 


ning; efpecially if very thin, ferous, and profufe, Nothing 


2 * more 
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* more certainly fhews a diarrheea to be ufeful, than when a gentle 
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breathing-{weat, or warm moifture of the fkin, accompanies it. 
But where aftringents are neceflary, after a dofe or two of ‘rhu- 
barb as abovementioned, recourfe muft be had to proper ones df 
theriaca andromachi, conf. damocratis, elect. é fcordio, tiné&ture 
of rofes, red wine mulled up with cinnamon, &c. or the aftrin- 
gent mixture and draught prefcribed in the chapter of an acute 
continual fever, page 18. but if the cafe be very urgent, aftrin- 
gent clyfters of theriaca andromachi, elec. é fcordio with de- 
coét. alb. and red wine, &c. fuch as are ordered in the chapter 
of a hettic fever, pages 73, 74. are exceedingly neceffary. 

‘ Though nature very frequently difcharges the morbific matter, 
in thefe fevers, by vomit and ftool, yet her more conftant and 
grand effort is through the pores of the fkin. And Huxham 
folemnly afferts, that he never faw one of thefe fevers compleatly 
judged, or carried off, till more or lefs of a fweat iffued. If it 
proves moderate, warm, and equally diffufed over the whole 
body, fuch as we call a breathing-fweat ; if it comes on about 
the ftate of the difeafe, and the pulfe grows more open, foft, 
and calm a little before, and during its continuance, it is always 
falutary: but if very profufe, cold, clammy, or partial, about 
the head or breaft only, we have much more reafon to fear than 
to hope from it. If profufe fweats break forth at the beginning, - 
it has been already noticed, that they are generally pernicious, 
efpecially if a rigor fupervenes. 

‘ As acids and fubaftringents are given to preferve the crafis of 
the blood, and the tone of the veffels, and to prevent the fur- 
ther putrefcence of the humours, the following preparations of 
the bark may be ufed with fuccefs, efpecially in the decline of 
thefe fevers. But if the patient is toftive, or has a tenfe and 
tumid abdomen, Huxhain always premifes a dofe of rhubarb, 
manna, or the like. 

© Bp Cort. peruv. rad. ferpent. virg. craffé pulv. ana 3f3. cog. in 
aque Thij.. ad xij. colatur. adde acet. diftillat. aq. alex. Jpirituof. © 


© ana ij. m- f. apoxema, cujus cap. 351i). quartis, quintis, vel Jextis 


boris. 


« Or, 
© & Ay. alex. fimp. 3ils. tin8. peruvian. comp. (pharm. dam, 
nov.) 3{s. Ar. caryoph. 3). m f. hauft. ut fupra Jumend. 
‘ Ten, fifteen, or twenty drops of the elixir vitriolj dulc, 
may occafionally be added to each draught. 
‘ The following alexipharmac tin@ure of Dr. Huxham’s is like- 


ip an excellent good medicine. 
Re Cort. peruv. opt. pulv. 31). flaved. aurant. hifpal. %ifs. rad. 


¢ ferp. virg. Bij. croci anglic. Biv. coccinel. Dij. fp. vini gallici 5xx. 
‘ f: infufio claufa per dies aliquot (tres faltem quatuorwe) deinde coletur. 


‘ Of this he gives from one drachm to half an ounce evety 


fourth, fixth, or eighth hour, with ten, fifteen, or twenty 
‘ drops 
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drops of elixir vitrioli out of any appropriate draught, or diluted 
wine. The above compofitions tend to ftrengthen the folids, to 
prevent the further diffolution and corruption of the blood, and 
in the event to reftore its crafis: and this they do without fhut- 
ting up the pores of the fkin too much, which the bark in’ fub- 
ftance too frequently doth. For it fhould-be noted, fays he, that 
though very profufe iweats in thefe (and all other fevers) are pre- 
judicial ; yet gentle, eafy, moderate fweats are always to be en- 
couraged, particularly at the ftate, and in the decline, by proper 
plentiful diluents, liquid aliment, &c. Indeed, as thefe fevers 
very often run out to a great length of time, fupporting drinks 
and diet are neceflary, without which the patients certainly fink 
under them. In this view and in thofe abovementioned, he can- 
not but recommend a generous red wine, as a moft noble na- 
tural fubaftringent cordial, and perhaps art can fcarce fupply a 
better. Of this I am.confident, continues he, that fometimes 
at the ftate, and more frequently in the decline of putrid ma- 
lignant fevers, it is of the higheft fervice ; efpecially when aci- 
dulated with the juice of Seville orange, or lemon. It may be 
alfo impregnated with fome aromatics, as cinnamon, Seville 
orange rind, red rofes, or the like, as may be indicated ; and -@ 
few drops of elixir vitrioli may be added. Rhenith and French 
white wines, diluted, make a moft falutary drink in feveral 
kinds of fevers, and generous cyder is little inferior to either.’ 

His method of preparing the body for a mild reception of the 


fmall-pox, in lieu of inoculation, is eafy and judicious ; and there- 
fore we fhall extra& it for the benefit of the reader. 
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« Whenever, therefore, the fmall-pox are predominant either in 

town or country, let fuch, as have never gone through this 
difeafe, bath their bodies, before they have received any infection, 
all over in a tub or any other convenient veflel of warm water, 
and which may be occafionally repeated. -After bathing, if the 
perfon is ftrong and vigorous, or of a plethoric habit of body, 
bleeding may be neceffary ; and if the ftomach at the fame time 
fhould. be loaded with phlegm, bile, or food unfeafonably taken, 
a gentle vomit may fucceed bleeding ; but if neither plethora, 
foul ftomach, &c. indicate thefe evacuations, they may both be 
omitted, or deferred, till we fee whether they are required after 
the infe&tion, or not. Thefe being occafionally performed or 
omitted, it will be highly neceffary to exhibit two, three, or four 
dofes of proper cooling phyfic, at fuitable diftances after each ~ 
other. The perfon, thus properly prepared, fhould frequently 
enter into the room of the infeé&ted perfon, and be more 
particularly about his bed with the curtains open to him, before, 
about, and after the time of maturation, till he is feized with the 
diitemper : and during the whole time of preparation, till he 
takes the difeafe, let him abftain fom, all heating and high-fea- 
* foned 
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* foned meats, vinous .and fpirituous liquors, and let his diet be 
‘ {paring, thin, cooling, and diluting ; fuch as gruel, panado, pud- 
‘ ding, roafted apples and bread, milk and water, butter-milk, 
« whey, lemonade, orangeade, and the like ; and fometimes fimall 
* broths, a little light meat, and.cooling fallads, &c. Let his mind 
‘* alfo bekept chearful and eafy, and the ufe of the reft of the non- 
‘* naturals as regular as poffible s and efpecially let him avoid all 
¢ violent exercife, and anxiety of mind, as fear, grief, intenfe 
¢ thought or ftudy, and the like, as much as poffible. 

« By this cooling regimen, and purging, the crude humors will be 
‘ carried. off, and the blood and other juices of the body will be 
« kept cool, and lefs fubje& to.be heated and inflamed ; and con- 
« fequently the fucceeding difeafe, and all its fymptoms, more mild 
« and favorable. Sydenham obferves (even without the method 
‘ here propofed) that repeated purging, before the blood is in- 
« fe&ted, moft commonly renders the fucceeding fmall-pox diftin& 
« and favorable. ‘‘Sepenumero (fays he) obfervaverim reitera- 
«* tim catharfin,. fanguine nondum inquinato, fubfequentes variolas 
«* Jaudabiles et:diftinétas ut plurimum reddidiffe.’ Therefore when 
« the purgatives are of the cooling kind, and affifted by this cooling 
'¢ regimen, and theother direétions as above-mentioned, they muft 
« be much more effeGtual, which experience alfo confirms. 

‘But ifthe perfon thus prepared, when the fmall-pox is very 
epidemical, and. in his neighbourhood, fhould not happen to 
catchethe diftemper, (which is fometimes likewife the cafe of in- 
occulation) yet the gentle purging, and cool temperate manner 
of living, &c. here preferibed, and though continued for fome 
time, will be-fo far from, being hurtful, that, on the contrary, 
it cannot fail of being ferviceable to the conftitution ; and; there- 
fore, the trouble of repeating this method, when the difeafe is 
near him again, is fo trifling, as deferves not to be mentioned in 
comparifon of the danger that may poflibly happen in receiving - 
this diftemper, when unprepared to attack fuch a fierce andruel 
enemy. And in truth, this or fame fuch like method of pre- 
‘ paring the body to receive the difeafe, is the chief (if not fole) 
« advantage, which’ the practice’ of inoculation has above that of 
‘ having it by infection in the ufual and common natural way. 

‘.N. -B. Children are to be treated in the fame manner, with 
‘ fome little alterations made in point of diet, proportionably to 
‘ their age.’ : 

On the whole, we think this performance may be a ufeful vad 
mecum to fea-fargeous and apvthecaries in the country, who are 
obliged to practice medicine, without having regularly ftudied the 
art. 
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Aar. III. Odfervations on that diforder of the eye, commonly called Fif- 
tula Lachrymalis. By Percivall Pott, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 64 Hitch. 


HB public has already been obliged to this gentleman for 

SB feveral productions in the way of his profeflion; and the 
prefent performance will, we doubt not, be ufeful to the young 
practitioners of furgery. 

Having, in the firft fe&tion, explained the miftakes of former 
writers, touching the feat of this diftemper, he proceeds to give 
a diftin€&t, anatomical account of the parts affected in a fiftula la- 
chrymalis. ‘Then he confiders the different appearances of this 
difeafe in different patients: he enumerates the principal occafions 
of thefe variations: he defcribes the general appearances of the 
difeafe when confidered by itfelf; and takes occafion to make fome 
diftin&tions between mucus and pus, which are not new, though 
they are extremely ingenious: yet, even on this fubjeét, we can- 
not help hefitating in giving our affent to fome of his opinions. 
We cannot, for example, fee the abfurdity of fuppofing the puru- 
lent difcharge from the urethra in men, from the vagina in wos 
men, and that which flows from between the glands, penis, and 
prepuce, is occafioned by an erofion in the pafts or little ulcers. 
On the contrary, we are perfuaded from our own obfervation, 
that although no ulcers of any confequence have appeared when 
thofe difeafed parts were diffeéted, yet all thofe coloured difcharges 
are either real pus or tin€tured with a mixture of this matter; and 
that this pus is fupplied by ulcufcula, which cannot be eafily dif- 
cerned on account of the fpungy texture of the parts. Mucus 
from heat alone, or other accidents, acquires an acrimony which 
corrodes the tender parts that are in conta with it, and fuch cor- 
rofign is an ulcer. This erofion is very apparent on the glands 
and the prepuce, when the purulent matter is thence difcharged, 
and at no other jundture ; nor did we ever perceive the difcharge ex- 
cept when the erofion was manifeft. We have likewife the misfor- 
tune to differ in opinion from#Mr. Pott, touching the operation of the 
Sougie in ftrictures of the urethra. He fays, the difcharge it pro- 
duces, is no other than mucus; and that this difcharge and the 
dilatation of the part are all the advantages it procures. We, for 
our parts, imagine that the preflure of the bougie upon the dif- 
eafed and fungous part which forms the ftricture, actually deftroys 
part of the fubftance, fo as that a little ulcer enfues; and that 
any future fungus or ftriéture is prevented by the preffure of the 
bougie keeping the fibres from contratting as they reunite, He 
has {pecified fome diftin€tions between pus and mucus, by which 
we underftand, what nobody ever doubted, that there is a mate- 
tial difference between them, and that it wou!d be a great impro- 
priety to confound them together. ‘ Pus (fays he) is no natural 
_ Vor. V. May 1758. Dd * fecte- 
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* fecrefion : mucus is. Pus can never be produced without erofiort: 


- © mucus may.’ But he has given us no other criterion for judging 
which is which, but that of carefully attending to the difcharge 
from any purulent ulcer, and comparing it with that of the Go- 
norrheea: now, this comparifon we have actually made, without 
perceiving any difference. We with Mr. Pott had taken a little 
more pains to concoét and digeft this matter, which is of great im- 
portance in furgery. 

Having afcertained the nature of the fiftula lachrymalis, he di- 
vides the difeafe into three general heads ; namely, fimple dilata- 
tion of the facculus and obftru€tion of the nafal du& without in- 
flammation : inflammation, abfcefs, or ulceration of thefe parts : 
obliteration of the natural du&t, attended fometimes with caries 
of the bone. He lays down a rational method of cure, in each 
of thefe ftages ; but, in defcribing the method of opening the la- 
chrymal bag, he feems to be miftaken, when he fays, the tendon 
of the orbicularis mufcle muft always be divided ; as we apprehend 
‘there is not the leaft neceffity for fo doing. The expedients he 
propofes for dilating, or removing obftrutions in the nafal dué, 
by probes and bougies, are well known; and the way of drefling, 
‘which he recommends, is judicious. In the perforation of the os 
unguis, he, for good reafons, rejeéts the cautery, the terebra, 
and the gimblet, and gives the preference to the curved trocar, 
‘about the fmalleft fize of thofe generally ufed in the afcites. We 
fhould think that this inftrument would be apt to crack the ten- 
der bone at fome diftance, and tear the membrane of the nofe ; 
‘but, there is no arguing againft faéts : let us hear what Mr. Pott 
fays in defence of his own praétice. ‘ The moft precife direction 
« in this part of the operation will be of but little ufe to him who 
« has no idea‘of the natural ftru€ture and difpofition of the parts 
* concerned, and who ought therefore to get fuch information as 
« foon ashe can; but whoever is at all acquainted with this mat- 
* ter, or will attend to the fituation and connexion of the os un- 
* guis, knows, or will immediately fee, that this bone is divided 
“ as it were into two parts bya perpendicular ridge: to all that 
« part of the bone which is anteridh to the ridge, the lachrymal 
« fac is conneéted; that which is pofterior forms a part of the 
‘ orbit, and has little or no connexion with the lachrymal fac; 
* the trocar therefore muft be applied to that of the bone which is 
‘ anterior to the ridge, and confequently behind the lachrymal bag : 
‘ by the paffage of the inftrument all this part of the bone will in 
* all probability be broken, and the fraéture will extend perhaps 
‘ a little beyond the ridge, though the lefs of the orbitar part is 
¢ broke the better, as the breach of it can in no wife conduce to 
* render the operation moref uccefsful. 

‘ The fame attention to the natural fituation of thefe parts will 
fhew, that if the initrument be paffed in a tranfverfe direction 


* © with regard to the nofe, the os fpongiofum fuperius will be 
‘ wounded 
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© wounded..or broke; and if it be paffed in too perpendicular a 
« dire&tion, it will get into the channel of the natural duét, and 


* its point will be ftopped by bearing. againft that part of the max- 
‘ illa fuperior which contributes to the formation of that canal. 


‘ait has been objeéted to this kind of inftrument, that it may 


* break the bone to fome diftance from the place where its imme- 
‘ diate point is fixed, and that in all probability it lacerates or fe- 
‘ parates the membrane to the fame or even a farther diftance - 


both thefe may in general be true; but, as I have very fre- 


‘ quently performed this operation, and have never yet feen the 
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{malleft inconvenience from it, I cannot think the objection of 
any weight: indeed, a total removal ofa piece of the bone is 
rather to be withed for and aimed at, than feared or avoided ; 
if we may reafon by analogy, it feems to be the one thing ne- 
ceflary- toward preferving a future paflage; for we very well 
know in a caries of the bones forming the roof of the mouth, 
that though the bone is bare a pretty large compafs, and by 
cafting off leaves a large aperture into the nofe, yet in many 
cafes, when the difeafe is quite removed, and the habit recruit- 
ed, that opening will fo contra&, as not to fuffer a quill to pafs 
where you might with eafe have introduced a finger, nay often- 
times will become quite clofe, efpecially where no cauftic appli- 
cations have been made ufe of to make or keep the bone bare : 
and therefore though the new-made opening in the os unguis 
may poffibly be clofed again, in fpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, yet the removal of a piece of the bone feems the moft 
likely thing to prevent it; and on this principle I have always 
turned the perforator freely round, whenever I have ufed it, and 
do attribute the fuccefs it has often had to its making a confi- 
derable breach in the bone. 

* The manner of treating the fore after the perforation is made, 
will alfo contribute toward maintaining the artificial opening. 

‘ As foon as the operation is performed, a tent of lint fhould 
be immediately introduced of fuch fize as to fill the aperture, 
and of fuch length as to pafs through it into the cavity of 
the nofe ; this fhould be fuffered to remain a day or two,-.or 
till the beginning digeftion renders the removal eafy ; the 
upper part of the fac fhould be kept moderately diftended with 
dry lint, or whatever will prevent it from becoming fpongy, and 
the tent fhould be paffed in through the opening of the bone ey ery 
day, until the clean granulating appearance of the fore makes 
it moft probable that the edges of the divided membrane are in 
the fame ftate ; the furgeon’s care is now to prevent the incarna- 


tion from clofing the new orifice ; for which purpofe the end of 


the tent may be moiftened in fmall {p. vitriol. or a piece of lu- 
nar cauftic fo included in a quill. as to leave little more than its 
“* extremity naked, may at each drefling, or every other or third 
day be introduced, by which the granulation will be repreffed, 
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and the opening maintained, while by the daily ufe of 2 litt 
tent, or piece of plaiiter bougie, or a leaden cannula, the edges 
of the membranes may be rendered callous, and the ¢ommuni- 
cation between the facculus and. the cavity of the nofe rendered 
thereby perpetual. 
‘ When the fore is perfectly clean, and the granulating fleth 
from the fides of the facculus kindly and good, the bougie fhould 
be paffed through the opening in the bone inftead of the tent, 
and the upper part of the fore be permitted to contraé& gradually 
by gtadually leffening the dreflings; in a few days after this, no 
other drefling than a piece of bougie will be neceflary, which 
fhould now be of futh a length that one extremity may lie level 
with the edges of the fore in the corner of the eye, and the other 
be within the cavity of the nofe, fome little way beyond the 
opening it pafles through; by this means the fore will be re- 
duced to the mere fize of the bougie, which may be ufed until 
it is moft likely that the artificial opening is perfectly eftablith- 
ed; and when that is prefumed to be the cafe, the bougie fhould 
be difufed, and the fore healed under a fuperficial pledgit with 
moderate preffure ; and this method properly adminiftered 
will fucceed after many others have been tried, I know from ex- 
* perience.’ 

We may venture to recommend this production as one of the 
few pamphlets which ought to be exempted from oblivion. 
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Art. IV. Sketches: or Effays on various Subje@s. By Launcelot 
Temple, Ef; 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


HE facetious author of this performance, tells us very frankly 

in the preface, that, as an author’s reputation depends upon 
the mobility, he dreads the danger of writing too well; and feels 
the value of his own labour too fenfibly to beftow it where, in all 
probability, it might only ferve to depreciate his performance. 
This is fuch a fevere farcafm on the town, that we fhould not won- 
der to fee it damn his Sketches in revenge. In that cafe, we fhall 
not fcruple to acctrfe the town of having given falfe judgment : 
for, in thefe Sketches, carelefs as they are, we can plainly per- 
ceive the hand of a mafter. They are claffed under the different 
heads of Language, Genius, Tafte, turgid Writing, Affecation of Wit 
and florid Writing, obfcure Writing, modern Art of SpeHing, new Words, — 
Superannuated Words, Mufic, Englifh Verfe, the Verfification of Englifb 
Tragedy, Imitation, Writing to the Tafte of the Age, Phyfiognomy or 
the Similitude betaveen the Perfon and the Mind, Prejudices political, re-— 
ligicus, and national, moral AttraGion and Repulfion, Sentences. Thefe 
are very interefting fubjetts to all thofe who love the Belles Lettres ; 
and they are treated in fuch a manner as canmot tire even the moft 
volati'e and inconftant reader. * Frue’ genius (fays he) may be 
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‘-faid to confift of a perfe& polifh of foul, which receives and re- 
* fleéts.the images that fall upon it, without warping or diftortjon. 
‘ And this fine polith of foul is, I believe, conftantly attended 
< with what philofophers call the moral truth. 

‘ There are minds which receive objects truly, aud feel the im- 

‘ preffionis they ought naturally to make, in a very lively manner, 
* but want the faculty of reflecting them; as there are people, 
‘ who, I fuppofe, feel all the charms off. poetry without being 
* poets themfelves.’ With all due deference to Mr. Temple, we 
apprehend genius is fomething more than the faculty of refleéting 
images. ‘There is a creative power in genius: this indeed we 
confider as its criterion and eff:nce, without which it cannot exift. 
If common underftanding be a fource of original ideas, difting& 
from fenfe and refleétion, how much more is that generative power 
inherent in genius, which is a divine faculty of creating. Hence 
the word poet, which, in the Greek, fignifies maker or creator. He 
fays, mere good tafte is nothing elfe but genius without the power 
of execution—We would add, tafte is merely paffive: genius is 
active. We likewife beg leave to differ from our author’s opinion, 
that mutton has a more delicious flavour than venifon; and that 
flounder is preferable to turbut. This, we conceive, is a downright 


felecifm in eating, on which we fhould be glad to hold a peal 


conference with Mr. Launcelot Temple. 

What he fays of affectation ef wit and florid writing, is fo juft 
and judicious, that we will infert the fetion for the benefit of 
young writers. ‘ It is not always fo eafy to get rid of an imper- 
* tinent companien as of a filly book; otherwife to be for ever 
* aiming at sit would be as teazing and intolerable in writing as 
‘ inconverfation. ‘Too much even of genuine wit is cloying, and 
‘ the vanity of difplaying it inceffantly will fatigue and difguft 
‘ every reader whofe tafte is true. Olives, caveare, anchovies, 
‘and Dutch herrings, do very well in their place; but, in the 
‘ name of all the hofpitable powers, don’t oblige us to dine upon 
‘them. Let us firft lay a foundation of good plain beef or mut- 
‘ ton, if you pleafe: for there js no living ypon pickles or fweet- 
* meats aJone, 

‘ The ground-work of eyery performance, even of thofe which 
‘ admit or require the greateft profufion of ornament, ought to 
‘be plain and fimple. Obferve mature: in the meadow, the 
‘ fweet green, which never dazzles the fight, is the predominant 
‘ colour; while the gaudy flowers, red, white, yellow, blue, and 

‘ purple, arecarelefsly interfperfed. This is infinitely more plea- 

‘ fing and beautiful than that infipid, childith, uncomfortable 
* bawhle, called a flower-knot; and the wild variety of the woods 
‘ as far excels the richeft plantation of flowering fhrubs. I would 

* not be above taking a hint even from the mechanic arts: if a 

* fuit of cloaths js overcharged with lace, it becomes tawdry and 
a ungentecl, In every work, the true tafte is to difpofe the orna- 
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ments with eafe and propriety, and not to be affeétedly or too 
oftentatioufly prodigal ofthem. By thismeans you beftow upon 
your performance an elegant richnefs, and fuch a modeft’ dig- 
nity as will pleafe every true eye; though it may quite efcape the 
notice of the vulgar, and falfe critics of all ranks, who delight 
in nothing but what is glaring, tawdry, and oftentatious.—No, 
I beg their pardon: for they are fometimes in raptures, or feem 
to be fo, with what is altogether infipid. 
* Let the ornaments be never fo well executed, if they are not 
eafily and naturally introduced, they will have an aukward effeét. 
The moft beautiful woman may difguft you by oftentation, and a 
declared intention to charm. As often as it is poffible to con- 
trive it fo, the ornaments fhould be, or at leaft appear to be, of 
fome ufe towards the main defign of the work : but when they 
are bluntly produced, and with too barefaced a purpofe to daz- 
zle or entertain, inftead of your admiration, they raife your con- 
tempt. A mafque, a coronation, or a proceffion upon our ftage, 
is, for the moit part, an infipid, tawdry, tirefome fhew. But 
if it was really an ornament, to introduce it with propriety and 
grace, it ought to be contrived as an incident to help on the 
bufinefs of the piece: as in the mafque in Romeo and Juliet; 
and the funeral proceffion, fuch as it is, in Richard the Third ; 
which, notwithftanding fome want of decorum, as the critics 
call it, and of probability in the fcene, has ftill fome kind of 
pretence to affiftin the bufinefs of the fable. : 
‘ To conclude: the ornamental parts of a work coft the leaft 
trouble to a writer who-has any luxuriance of imagination. To 
fupport the plain parts with an eafy dignity, fo as they fhall nei- 
ther become fiat on the one hand, nor difguftingly ftiff on the 
other, isa much more difficult tafk. Aind yet if you fucceed 
never fo well here, you’ll receive little thanks from the genera- 
lity of readers, who wil] be apt to imagine they could eafily 
perform the fame kind of work themfelves, till they come ta’ 


try it.’ 
After having mentioned the abfurdity of introducing new coined 


words into a language fo rich as the Englifh, he adds: ‘ ‘The pre- 
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fent licentious humour of coining and. borrowing words, feems 
to portend no good to the Englifh language: and it is grievous 
to think with what volypty two or poetararorencouroac eminent 
perfonages have opiniatred the inchoation of fuch futile barba-— 
rifms. 

“« In fhort, the liberty of coining words ought to be ufed with 
great modefty. Horace, they fay, gave but two, and Virgil 
only one, to the Latin tongue, which was fqueamifh enough not ~ 
to fwallow thofe, even from fuch hands, without reluctance. | 
« Icannot conclude without putting our writers arid fpeakers in, 
mind of an excellent advice from Mr. Pope on this fubject of 1 new 


and old words ;? 
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*¢ Be not the firft by whom the new are tried, 
** Nor yet the laft to lay the old afide.” 

With refpect to the words he would profcribe, we think he is 
too fevere in the midft of all his humour. Encroach, inculcate, and 
betwixt, may indeed do fome injury to decayed teeth in the pro- 
nunciation, and give difguft to a delicate ear: but, the force with 
which they iffue, proves them to be energic, and, with refpet to 
the organs of the hearer, they may be ufed like difcords in mufic, 
fo as to give an agreeable effect to the whole. Why he fhould be fo 

ith with froward, we cannot guefs; no more than we can find 

out his reafon for being fo uncivil to wouch/afe? And as for the 

phrafe /ubject-matter, it is fo abfolutely neceffaty both in the piul- 

nit and at the bar, that he may as well think to clofe the mouths 

of the church, the fenate, and the law, as to exclude it from the ° 
Englifh language. 

In his feétion of Englith verfe, we find many excellent obfer- 
vations, and fome few things urged which are not quite fo clear to 
our conception. He fays, the tranfpofition of words, which gives 
fuch grace and fpirit to the Greek and Latin languages, does not 
at all fuit the genius of the Englifh, except fometimes in poetry. 
That there are many ungraceful tranfpofitions amongft our Englifh 
poets, we readily allow ; but, we cannot think that tranfpofition 
is unfuitable to the genius of our language : on the contrary, it is ° 
our opinion, that it will not only bear it, but, in many cafes, re- 
quires it to give f{pirit and variety to the period. Nor, do we be- 
lieve it impoffible to introduce the Greek and Latin meafures into © 
Englifh poetry with fuccefs : for example, our ears are not offended 
at Sidney’s hexameters ; and we have read fome Englith fapphics, * 
which: we thought very melodious. We imagine, the uncouthnefs 
arifes from the novelty; and that the ear would be foon reconciled - 
to the meafure : otherwife, we cannot conceive how the fame accents 
thdtiid pleafé in one language, and be difagreeable in another. A - 
great deal may be faid on this fubje&t. Nay, we apprehend, that 
all our beft Englifh poems may be réduced to fome ftandard of 
antient meafure, efpecially the poem of Paradife Loft. 

Our author, talking of tragedy, fays: ‘ Shakefpear, who, Iwill » 


s venture to fay, had the beft mufical ear of all the Englith poets, is 


* abundantly irregular in his verfification: but his wildeft licences 
* feldom hurt the ear: on the contrary, they give his verfe a fpirit 
‘ and variety, which prevents its ever cloying. Our modern tra- 
* gedy-writers, inftead of ufing the advantages of their own lan- 

‘ guage, feem in general to imitate the monotony of the French 

t . Verlification : and the only licence they ever venture upon is that 
* poor tame one the fapernumerary fyllable at the end of a line; 

* which they are apt to manage in fuch a manner as to give their 
* verfe a moft ungracefa] halt, But it is not want of ear alone - 

*“ which makes our common manufaétures of tragedy fo infipidly 
* folemn, and fo void-of harmony ; it is want of feeling For let 
Dd4 * the 
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* the ear be what it will, if the paffions are warmly felt, they wilt 
naturally exprefs themfelves in their proper tones. 

¢ Tragedy requires a greater variety of numbers than any other 
poetical produétion, as it is the moft agitated with different pat. 
fions. The march of every poem of any confiderable length, 
but chiefly of tragedy, ought to refemble the courfe of a river, 
through a large extent of country, diverfified with plains, hills, 
and mountains. The ftream, according as the ground lies thro’ 
which it flows, is either flow, fmooth, and folemn ; or briik and 
fportful; or rapid, impetuous and precipitate. ‘Such and fo 
various ought to be the verfification of tragedy, inftead of that 
{tiff affected importance of movement which is now abfurdly. and 
awkwardly fupported through the whole courfe of thele fublime 
performances, 

« But befides this ftudied dignity ; this inflexible gravity of pace; . 
this unvaried exaétnefs of meafure without fpirit or harmony ; 
this immoveable hardnefs and want of fiuétuation in the lines; . 
there is no language fo unnatural as that you meet with in moft 
of our modern tragedies. The charaéters they reprefent are too 
heroic, it would feem, and too much exalted above common life 
to fpeak after the manner of men. The misfortnne is, moft of 
our tragedy-writers labour with all their might, and keep them- 
felves perpetually upon the rack, to fay every thing poetically : 
for it never enters into their head, that the moft natural is the 
moft and the only poetical way of faying common things; ex- 
cept fometimes where you cgn properly raife your expreflion by 
an eafy metaphor. Let the fentiments be fuch as beft fuit the 
character and fituation, and they cannot be expreft with too 
much plainnefs and fimplicity; provided all vulgarifms are as 
much as poffible avoided. 

‘ As to the charaéters, if it was not for a very few exceptions, 
one would think the art of drawing them was loft amongft our 
dramatic writers. ‘Thofe that appear in moft of our modern 
plays, tragedies call them or comedies, are like bad portraits, 
which indeed reprefent the human features, but without life or 
meaning, or thofe diftinguifhing ftrokes, which, in the incom- 
parable Hogarth, and in every great hiftory painter, make you 


* imagine you have feen fuch perfons as appear in the picture. In 


fhort, thofe mechanical performances are as imperfe& as unnatural 
reprefentations of human life, of the manners and paffions of 
mankind, as the Gothic knights which lie along in armour in 
the Temple Church are of the human figure.’ 

His effay on prejudices, though not altogether orthodox, con- 


tains many humorous and fhrewd intimations. The fentences 
with which this pamphlet concludes, feem to be fuch as arofe in 
the mind of the aythor, at different times, and on different fub- 
jects, without order or conneétion ; they are generally humorous, 


juft, fatirical, and fome of them whimfical enough: but, we 


will 
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will indulge the reader with a fpecimen. * Many fhallow people 
make their fortunes by the mere force of gofliping. ‘With fome 
it pafles for knowledge of the world ; whereas it is only practifing 
an art, which, though infupportably tedious and infipid to men 
of a different turn, inftead of cofting them any trouble, is = 
hative element; for they were born goffips. 

‘ The blunt fword is the trufty weapon. And there is wnhies 
fo infallibly fuccefsful in all trades and profeflions as the parts of 
a blockhead; plodding, felfithnefs, cunning, and impudence : 
which laft virtue may be reckoned the chief of th¢/ cardinal ones ; 
for 

© Nullam numen abeft fi fit impudentia 

* The ambition of a man of parts is often difappointed by the 
* want of fome common quality, with whofe affiftance very mo- 
¢ derate abilities are capable of making a great figure. 

« Some people have juft parts enough to do their country a 
¢ great deal of mifchief: for if their underftanding was the fmall- 
« eit degree lower, it would be too glaringly ridiculous to cmploy 
* them. 

¢ Some have died upon the fcaffold for their faithful fervices 
to their ungrateful country. You remember the fhocking ca- 
taftrophe of thofe great and good men the De Wits.—By all 
that’s ftern and horrible! by the black-hung room! by the 
blood-thirfty faw-duft! you’re in the right——The fureft way to 
avoid ingratitude, is never to do one ae thing while you 
live. 

‘ Many excellent geniuffes haye been loft. But we ought not 
¢ to repine too much at this feeming inattention of Providence to 
« human affairs; as from the fame caufe perhaps a much greater 
‘ number of fhocking monfters have been {fmothered and fuppreff- 
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ed. For I am afraid there are more Neros and Caracallas than 

Titufes or Trajans in private life, who want nothing but to be 

emperors to fhew themfelvyes. Immortal gcds! how many thou- 
* fand Claudiufes are at this our afleep between Hyde- Park-Corner 
‘ and Wapping! 

‘ IT am afraid it is eafier to corrupt good natural difpofitions by 
* education and habit than to fubdue bad ones.’ 

He then proceeds ta give us fome little criticifms upon the read- 
ing and acting certain plays; and concludes thus: ¢ But I beg 

‘ pardon for thefe trifles: and, in hopes that you may not all be 
‘ fo ill-natured as to take me at my word, fhall conclude with a 
‘ fcrap of Latin, that has, like. many others, led a weary life, 
* though it is almoft as infipid a thing of the kind as ever came 
* upon the town— 

© Nos hec novimus effe nibil. 

* Which, in plain Englifh, means no more than that, 7 am Senfr- 
§ ble all thefe Sketches gud Sentences are mere nothing? . | 








386 Account of Inoculation, 

This is another circumftance in which we beg leave to differ 
from the ingenious Launcelot Temple, Efq; who feems to be a 
better judge of the produétions of other men, than acquainted © 
with the merit of his own performance. 





Art. V. An Account of Inoculation prefented to the moft noble gover- 
nor of the princes, privy-counfellor, and knight of bis majefty’s order 
of knighthood; and to the banourable and royal commiffioners of health 
in the kingdom of Sweden. By David Schultz, M.D. who at- 
tended the Small-Pox Hofpital ‘x London zear_a twelvemonth. 
Tranflated from the Swedith original. 8ve. Pr. 2s. Linde. 


R. Schultz, a phyfician of Stockholm, in order to obtain a 

perfeé& knowledge of every thing telating to the practice of 
inoculation for the fmall-pox, made a voyage to London, where 
he refided for fome time, during which he diligently attended the 
hofpital fet apart for patients in this way, and made it his bufinefs 
to enquire minutely into every circumftance of the difeafe. On 
his return to his own country, he printed his obfervations for the 
benefit of the public; and thefe are now tranflated into the Eng- 
lifh language. There is fomething whimfical enough im this re- 
verbatory way of becoming acquainted with the practice of our own 
hofpitals. Dr. Schultz imbibes his knowledge of inoculation at 
London, and reflects that knowledge om the fame metropolis, 
through the medium of the Swedifh tongue. The performance is 
extremely welhealculated for the meridian of Stockholm, where the 
practice is ftill in its infancy ; but we cannot fee the ufe of it in 
England, which may be termed the native country of inoculation. 
One would be apt to imagine it was tranflated for no other reafon, 
but becaufe it was a foreign produétion. The rage of tranflating fo- 
reign books, when they are firft publifhed, has been fo violent for 
fome years, that we wonder the High Dutch tranflation of Clarif 
has never been retranflated into Englith. 

Dr. Schultz, in the treatife before us, has laborioufly colleéted 
all the opinions touching inoculation for the {mall-pox,. He has 
enumerated all the different fymptoms, the ways of preparation, 
the effets appearing in different conftitutions. He gives a painful 
and minute defcription of the manner in which the infedtion is 
communicated; and of the fymptoms as they fucceflively appear 
from the firft to the eleventh day, when the pox’ generally break 
out. ‘ Every practitioner (fays he) that underftands. attending 
‘ the natural {mall pox, will not be at any great lofs to know 
* what ought to be obferved, after the eruption in the inocula- 
* ted, efpecially as feveral do not want the leaft affiftance. My 
* intent is not here to talk of the cure of the natural fmall-pox, 


* only I will juft mention the difference that.a previous prepara- 
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tion makes, between the natural and inoculated fmall-pox, 
which in itfelf is one and the fame difeafe. , 
* By preparation the tenfe parts become relaxed, the humours 
milder and thinner. Ifthe patient before had a watry blood, 

then the fever may be often too low to promote the deftined 
eruption, and fuppuration will hardly be effeéted. If one in this 
circumftance would make ufe of the Arabians, and of Syden- 


-ham’s once more introduced cold regimen, which is neceffary 


when the fever is too violent, then the little pimples would dry 
away without yielding any matter; and if fometimes, when the 
eruption is almoft over, the fever is not encreafed with a little 
art, the inoculated pock would often be imperfect. 

‘ Every one fhould efteem it beft not to go too far with prepa- 
ration; but as it is mot always eafy to hit upon the medium, 
moft reckon it more advifeable to err in the firft point, when, for 
want of preparation they may fee a bad kind of Pock, ‘with a 
violent fever break out, which afterwards can hardly be remedied. 

¢ A ftimulant or a corroborant is therefore oftener required in 
the inoculated than natural fmall-pox. The firft intent may be 
obtained by fuch means as, Contrajerva, ferp. virg. crocus, myre 
rha, falja volatilia, Jpirituofa, vine/a mofcus, flor. fulphur. cates 
phora, veficatoria epifpaftica. 

* The other intent is gained by cortex pera. which is fo emi- — 
nent for its virtue in promoting fuppuration, and may be ufed 
from the commencement of the difeafe, or the firft or fecond 
day give the preference to camphor joined with nitre, and con- 
tinued afterwards during the whole ficknefs with chinchina. 
The fecond time again one mixes it with perfpirantia; on the 
contrary, is the fever too high, then bleeding, #itrofa, and acida 
vegetabilia ought to be ufed. In this manner the method may 
be according to Dr. Huxham’s words; fometimes Sydenham’s ° 
and fometimes Morton’s may be ufeful ; potus diluentes /aponacti 
are in both circumftances proper, although we have no intent 
to promote {pitting, which feldom or never comes in inoculation. 
Paregorics are féldom wanted in inoculation, becaufe the patient 
is lefs reftlefs, and the irritation is not fo great ; but fhould there 
come a fuppuration fever, which in inoculation is feldom feen, 
then without doubt they ought to be ufed. | 
« When the pocks are dried, to prevent what they call after-pocks 
or boils, they give a purging potion three. times every third day, © 
and ufe for that purpofe a fimple purging draught, or a carthar- 
ticum mercuriale, of which the latter has the preference. Bleed- 
ing aiter the diftemper is over is hardly or ever neceflary in 
inoculation.’ 

He afterwards confiders the arguments for and againft inocula- 


tion, as they have been advanced by the favourers. and enemies of 
that practice; and, on the whole, may be faid to have treated his 


Subject with fidelity and circumfpedtion, 
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Art. VI. Dr. Leland’s Hiffory of the Life and Reign of Philip hing 
of Macedon, qto. Fol. Hd. 


HE pleafure which we received from Dr. Leland’s firft 

volume of the life of Philip, fome account of which was 
given in our laft number, was greatly increafed by the perufal of 
his fecond. As he advances in the hiftory, the faéts are more in- 
terefting ; his ftile is more lively and animated ; his reflections 
more judicious, and he becomes in every page more entertaining 
and inftructive. The only method in our power of doing juftice 
to fo excellent a performance, is by laying before our readers fome 
of the moft ftriking and remarkable paflages, which will fet the 
merit of this author in the faireft light, and induce them to pay a 
proper regard to a work which fo highly deferves the attention 
and approbation of the public. 

The account which our author gives of Philip’s care in the edu- 
cation of his fon, as extracted from Plutarch, is curious, and may 
convey fome inftru¢tion to the governors of princes and great men 
in every age and nation. 

* At his (Philip’s) return to Macedon, the education of his 
« young fon Alexander became the immediate object of his regard. 
« The prince had, from his iafancy, difcovered a remarkable noble- 
« nefs and greatnefs of fentiment, and a genius fufceptible of the 
« higheft improvements and accomplifhments. He was the ap- 
‘ parent heir to the kingdom, the power, and the fame of his 
« illuftrious father. The philofopher Ariftotle was therefore in- 
« vited to the court of Macedon, and to him was committed the 
‘ important charge of fuperintending the education of this prince, 
‘«< that he may be taught,” faid Philip, ‘* to avoid thofe errors 
« which I have committed, and of which I now repent.” To 
« engage him more effectually to a faithful and diligent difcharge 
« of this great truft, Philip loaded Ariftotle with favours worthy of 
« the generofity of the king, and the merit.of the philofopher. 
« He caufed Stagira, the city which gave birth to Ariftotle, and 
‘ which had fhared the common fate of the Olynthian territories, 
« to be rebuilt, and the inhabitants, who were now flaves or fu- 
« gitives, to be reftored to their original fettlements and privileges ; 
« and there fet apart a fpacious park, laid out into fhady walks, 
« and ornamented with ftatues and feats of marble, for the ufe of 
« the Peripatetic fages, who were there at full liberty to purfue 
* thofe exercifes which gave the title to their fe&t. Hiftory has 
« thought it worthy to tranfmit to us an account of all the per- 
¢ fons concerned in the nurture and education of this prince. 
* Helanica, the nurfe of Alexander, hath not been forgotten, the 
* fifter of Clitus, a woman to whom the grateful prince fhewed 

$ the utmoft attention in the midft of all his conqueits. A go- 


yernor, named Leonidas, had ever attended him; a man na- — 
* turally 
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€ turally auftere, but virtuous and brave ; rigidly fcrupulous, and 
© careful of the moft minute parfitulars relating to his charge. 
‘ Nothing fuperfluous, nothing that adminiftered to vanity or 
« luxury, was ever fuffered to approach tlie prince’s apartment by 
‘ this exa& infpeétor. In fome religious rite, Alexander was 
‘ obferved by Leonidas to make ufé of more incenfe than feemed 
« neceffary on the occafion, and told, with fome feverity, “ that 
‘* it would be tite enough to be thus lavith of perfumes, when 
« he was mafter of the country that produced them :” which oc- 
‘ cafioned the ptince, when he had afterwards conquered ‘Afabia, 
< to fend Leonidas a large quantity of thefe perfumes, ‘to ‘¢en- 
“« gage him, (as hie faid) to make his offerings to the gods with a 
«« more liberal hand.” He had another governor, Lyfimachus of 
¢ Acharnania, who feems to have been recommended by his age 
‘ and attachment to his pupil. He called Alexander trae 
‘ Philip Peleus, and himfelf Phoenix. This flattering applicatio 
‘ recommended and endeared him to the king of Macedon, who. 
« had that paternal tendernefs which made him feel a fenfible de 
‘ light in all-prefages that feemed to promife that his fon fhould 
‘ furpafs him in the glory of his aétions. Ariftotle, on his part, 
‘ Jaboured to improve and adorn the mind of Alexander with 
‘ every kind of knowledge fuitable to a prince. ‘That logic, for 
‘ which his fet was famous, was neither wholly negletted, nor 
‘ minutely inculcated. What the philofopher more infifted on, 
* was to give the prince a perfect knowledge of the human mind, 
* to explain all the objects which affect it, and the motives by 
¢ which it is determined. ‘The three books of Rhetoric, which he 
‘ afterwards dedicated to Alexander, were an abridgment of thofe 
* le€tures on Eloquence, which he had given to the prince, to 
* compleat him in that branch of knowledge, of which he had 
* already received the rudiments from Anaximenes of Lampfacus. 
* Thus the firft care of his teachers, was to form this price to 
‘ fpeak with grace, propriety, and force. Nor is it probable, that 
* they had lefs attention to teach him an equal propriety of action 
* and conduct in the elevated ftation in which he was at fome time 
* to appear. But thofe ftudies, which might infpire him with 
* great and exalted ideas of glory and heroifm, feem to have been 
‘ the particular delight of Alexander, if we may judge from that 
* remarkable veneration which he ever expreffed for the works of 
‘ Homer. 
* As Ariftotle was the fon of a phyfician, doubtlefs, a natural 
* partiality in favout of the art determined him, faith Olivier, to 
‘ labour to give his pupil an extenfive knowledge in medicine. 
* If it is allowed to indulge conje@ture, he might be fuppofed to 
‘have taken the hint from Lyfimachus, and to have flattered his 
‘ pupil, by imitating the education of Achilles, and appearing in 
* a charafter fimilar to that of Chiron. But the deference die to 
* the judgment of Milton, who, in his Pactate on Education, 
, « Te- 
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* recommends this branch of knowledge as of great ufe to. mili- 
‘ tary men, fhould induce us to conclude, that the philofopher 
* was directed by the juit rules. of reafon and good fenfe, in teach- 
‘ ing this pupil the means of preferving the health of thofe num- 
* bers, who might hereafter march under his guidance and com- 
¢ mand. The prince feems to have received thefe his inftructions 
‘ with pleafure: he afterwards wrote feveral direftions and re- 
¢ ceipts for the ufe of his fick friends; and, poffibly, the opinion 
¢ Soe! his own {kill determined him to caufe the phyficians of He- 
phaeftion to be hanged, who might not have treated. his fa- 
“ae according to thofe rules in which he had been inftruéted. 
« We may prefume, that mathematics were not neglected by 
¢ Ariftotle ; though we learn from Seneca,, that Alexandes ftudied 
‘ geometry without any great fuccefs.’ 3 
The teftimony faid to have been given by Philip to the merit 


@nd abilities of Demofthenes is very remarkable, and may ferve to 


convince us how greatly the exalted talents of one truly great and 
@pright minifter may contribute to the fafety and reformation of 
a whole corrupted people. The paffage from Lucian is thus 
tranflated with fpirit and accuracy by our hiftorian. _ It is Philip’s 
fpeech to + Antipater, his faithful counfellor. 
‘ Do you really fear this Athenian general and his army? To 
‘ me their fhips, their port, their arfenals, are but trifles. What 
‘ effe& can thefe produce, when thew poffeffors are wholly em- 
* ployed in games and public entertainments? Were not the 
* Athenians poffeffed of fo invaluable a treafure as Demofthenes, 
‘ force, or artifice, or corruption, would enable me to command 
‘ them much fooner than the Thebans and Theffalians. He it is 
‘ who watches over their ftate ; he it is who purfues me with in- 
‘ ceflant vigilance, who croffes my fchemes, and counteraéts all 
‘ my attempts; whofe penetration my deepeft artifice, my moft 
‘ fecretly concerted defigns, never can efcape: the grand and only 
‘ obftacle to the progrefs of my power. If we now pofiefs Am- 
‘ phipolis; if we command Olynthus, Thermopylae, andPhocis ; 
‘ if we have eftablifhed our power in the Cherfonefus and the 
‘ Hellefpont; his vigorous oppofition was never wanting to op- 
‘ pofe us. He roufes the fupine; he awakens his fellow-citizens 
‘ from their lethargic ftate, as it were by incifion and cauterizing, 
« without the leaft deference to their follies, or the leaft fear of 
‘ their difpleafure. He dire&ts the appointment of their treafures ; 
‘ he reftores the wretched ftate of their marine, by his wife infti- 
‘ tutions. 


+ ‘ Antipater was the moft refpeéted and revered of all Philip’s 
¢ minifters. ‘This prince ufed frequently to fay at table: ‘*Come! 
“* let us drink deep ! it-is enough for me that Antipater is {ober ! Y 
* He came into his audience-chamber one morning later than 
‘ufual. “I have Myen long a-bed,” faid he— “but it is no 
‘* matter: Antipater was awake.” 
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* tutions. He recalls their attention, from their theatrical difti- 
* butions, to the honour of theip country, to their ancient glory, 
* and the victories of Marathon and Salamis. He procures them 
* allies and fybfidies, No artifice can efcape his penetration ; no 
‘ temptation can corrupt his integrity. It is Demofthenes.there- 
‘ fore that J fear much more than all the force of Athens. In 
* prudence and policy, he is not inferior to Themiftocles ; in great- 
‘ nefs of foul, he is equal to Pericles. This it is that fecures the 
‘ attachment of the Greeks to Athense Weare obliged to this 
‘ ftate for entrufting their armies to Chares, Diopithes, and 
¢ Proxenus; and keeping Demofthenes at home. Did he com- 
‘ mand their forces, their navies, their expeditions, and_ their 
‘ treafures ; I fear that he would even render our very throne 
‘ precarious, who now, by his decrees only, purfues and attacks 
‘ us with fo much violence, obftru&s our defigns, colleéts feck 
< yaft fupplies, and raifes fuch powerful armies.’ 

After fo noble a teftimeny of tranfcendent merit extorted See 
an avowed enemy, we are not furprifed to find the friends and 
fellow-countrymen of this renowned orator paying him all due 
honours, and making the following decree as an atteftation and 
reward of his merit, 

‘ In the archonfhip of Chaerondas, the fon of Hegémon, on 
‘ the twenty-fifth day of the month Gamelion, the Leontidian 
* tribe then prefiding, at the motion of Ariftonicus, the following 
* refolution was made : 

‘ Whereas Demofthenes, the fon of Demofthenes of the Paea- 
nian tribe, hath, at many times, done various and eminent fer- 
vices to the community of Athens, and to many of our confe- 
derates: and, at this time, hath, by his counfels, fecured the 
interefts of the ftate, and particularly reftored the liberties.-of 
certain cities in Euboea: as he hath ever uniformly perfevered 
in an unalterable affection to the ftate of Athens, and both by 
words and aétions exerted himfelf, to the utmoft of his power, 
in the fervice of the Athenians, and the other Greeks ;—It is 
enatted by the fenate and the popular affembly, that public ho- 
nours fhall be paid to the aforefaid Demofthenes ; that he fhall 
be crowned with a golden crown; that this crown fhall be pub- 
licly proclaimed in the theatre on the feaft of Bacchus, at the 
time of the performance of the new tragedies; and that the 
care of thus proclaiming thefe honours fhall be committed 
to the prefiding tribe, and the direétor of the. public entertain- 
ments. This is the motion of Ariftonicus of the Phrearian 
tribe.’ 

Demofthenes was fo nearly concerned in all the tranfactions of 
the king of Macedon, that no hiftory of Philip could poflibly have 
been compiled without the affiftance of that great orator’s works, 
which, fortunately for pofterity, are {till extant. Happy is it for 


us that time and Gothic barbarifm did notmleitroy thefe valuable 
remains 
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remains to which we are indebted for great part of the fubjecs 
matter of our author’s excellent™performanees, and moft of the 
remarkable occurrences in this important period. Dr. Leland hath 
in the coutfe of his work occafionally made ufe of all the lights 
which antiquity could fupply him with, fhewn a proper regard to 
the prejudices and opinions of the feveral writers, and from a 
variety of fcattered * anecdotes, and unconnected intelligence, 
formed one of the moft judicious and complete hiftories now extant. 

Our author’s. account of the famous battle of Cheronea, which 
put an end to the power ahd liberties of Greece, as it concludes 
the hiftory of Philip, is worked up with remarkable care and ac- 
curacy, and may, we think, be put upon a level with Middleton’s 
twelfth 


* Amor thefe the following may perhaps be entertainirig to 
fome of our readers. ‘ Statyrus, the celebrated aétor, whom 
‘ Philip held in great efteem, did not appear to pattake in the ge- 
‘ neral feftivity, nor to defire any token of his friendfhip. “ Has 
“« Statyrus nothing to afk,” faid Philip; “* doth he doubt my 
** generofity, or imagine that I have conceived fome particular 
«* offence athim?” ‘* The things which others feem fo earneft to 
‘* obtain,” replied Statyrus, ‘* are to me intirely indifferent. ‘That, 
<« which would gratify me in the higheft degree, my prince could 
“<< grant with the greateft eafe: but, alas! I fear he will refufe it.” 
‘ Philip gaily prefied him to {peak his requeft boldly, and to put 
‘ his friendfhip to the proof; for that he fhould deny him no- 
‘ thing. Thus encouraged, he addreffed himfelf in this mannet 
‘ to the king: “ Apollophanes, of Pydna, was my friend and 
«“ hoft. When he was killed, his relations fent his two young 
« daughters to Olynthus, as to a place of fecurity. There weré 
«‘ they taken when juft arrived at the marriageable age: and 
‘* are now groaning under the weight of captivity and flavery, 
‘«< employed in all thofe menial offices to which their unhappy fate 
“ has fubjeéted thofe helplefs creatures. Thefe are the pre- 
«« fents I requeft ; and thefe I conjure you to beftow upon me. 
«¢ But, firft, know what it is I afk. I expe&, I with for, no ad- 
“< vantage from them. I difdain all intentions unworthy of me, 
«« and unworthy of their father. . No! my defire is to give them 
‘** fuch portions as may enable them to marry happily.” 

‘ The beginning of this fpeech excited the attention of the 
whole company. Apollophanes was known to have been ex- 
tremely obnoxious to Philip, as he had been an accomplice in 
the murder of his brother Alexander. The conclufion was 
pleafing and aftonifhing ; and their efteem and admiration broke 
inftantly forth, in the loudeft acclamations and applaufes. 
tex. was affected by this greatnefs and goodnefs of mind, which 
his gueft difcovered ; he readily granted his petition, a and his 

munificence inabled Statyrus to pay the portions,’ The 
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twelfth and laft fection of his Life’ of Cicero. Our readers will 
therefore, we.are fatisfied, be obliged to us for the following quo 


tation from it. 
* Philip’s 


' The addrefs and fpirit of the young prince Alexander in break- 
ing the famous horfe Bucephalus is thus defcribed by Plutarch. - 

‘ A Theffalian, called Philonicus, offered. to fell this horfe to 
‘ Philip, and rated him at thirteen talents.. The king and. his 
courtiers went into a plain. to try him, but found him vicious 
and unmanageable, impatient of. the touch, and even of the 
voice, of thofe who attempted to mount him. The king, in 
difguft, ordered this untraétable beaft to be fent away; when 
Alexander, who ftood by, lamented that fo excellent a horfe 
fhould be loft by unfkilfulnefs and timoroufnefs. Philip re 
proved his prefumption; but, as he ftill. infifted that the horfe 
might be managed, at laft agreed to intruft the attempt to him; 
on condition, that, if he failed, he fhould forfeit the price at 
which the horfe was.rated. Alexander then ran up, and feized 
the bridle; turning Bucephalus direétly to the fun, as he had 
taken notice that he was difturbed and affrighted by the motion 
of his fhadow. He then led him gently on; and, when he be- 
gan to rear up, foftly cafting off his robe, at one bound feated 
himfelf on. his back; and, without lafhing or fpurring, reined 
him gradually, and quietly. When he thus found his fury fome- 
what abated, he indulged his impatience for the courfe, and 
boldly preffed him forward, both with voice and heel. The 
courtiers.at firft beheld him with follicitude and filence; but; 
when they found him reining round, and returning in exulta- 
tion, they burft into loud fhouts of applaufe; and, as he dif- 
mounted, hisfather, embracing him with tears of love and joys 
cried out, ‘“ My fon, feek for fome kingdom worthy of ved 
‘ foul! Macedon is too little for thee.” 

Our author’s account from Diodorus Siculus, of the hbhasiene 
of the Athenians to their general Lyficles, after the defeat of 
Chaeronea, may ferve as a proper admonition to Britons on a 
parallel occafion. 

‘ Lyficles. was now returned, covered with fhame and difgrace; 
: univerfally detefted as the immediate caufe of the late misfor- 
* tune ; and regarded as a victim due to the fhades of thofe brave 
‘ men, whofe lives he had fo wantonly and weakly lavifhed. He 
‘ was hauled to the tribunal, where Lycurgus the orator, a man 

‘ juftly efteemed for his eminent worth, and refpectable by the 
‘ high offices he had borne, undertook the profecution of this 
‘ rath and ignorant general. No tedious inquiry, no laboured 
‘ harangues, no formal courfe of teftimonies and examinations, 
‘ were required on this occafion.’? ‘*-The Athenians,” faid Ly- 
* curgus, addrefling himfelf to the: criminal, ‘“ have been to- 
Vou. V. May 1758. Ee ‘ totally 
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‘ Philip’s army was now: formed of thirty-two thoufand men, 
warlike, difciplined, and long inured to the toils and dangers 
of the field: but this body was compofed of different nations 
and countries, who had each their diftin& and feparate views 
and interefts. ‘The army of the confederates did not amount ta 
thirty thoufand compleat; of which the Athenians and Thebans 
furnifhed the greateft part; the reft was formed of the Co: 
rinthians and Peloponnefians. The fame motives, and the 
fame zeal, influenced and animated them. All were equally 
affeéted by the event, and all equally refolved to conquer or 
to die in defence of liberty. In this refpect they had greatly 
the advantage: but fupinenefs, inattention, and corruption, had 
ftill that fatal influence, and itill fo far weakened and defeated 
the nobleft refolution of the Greeks, that the.command of this 
illuftrious - body was unhappily intrufted to men utterly un- 
worthy of fo important a charge ; men elevated to this ftation, 
not by the experience of their abilities, not by a reputation 
purchafed by toils and difficulties, and brave atchievements, but 
by the power of faction, and the fecret practices of intrigue. 
On the contrary, their enemies were commanded by a prince 
rendered illuftrious by a long feries of victories and great at- 
chievements, whofe abilities and renown infpired his foldiers with 
the utmoft confidence and firmeft affurances of victory.’ 

‘ And now the fatal morning appeared, which was for ever to 
decide the caufe of liberty, and the empire of Greece. Before 
the rifing of the fun, both armies were ranged in order of battle. 
The Thebans, commanded by Theagines, a man of but mo- 
derate abilities in war, and fufpeéted of corruption, obtained 
the poft of honour on the right wing of the confederated Greeks, 
with that famous body in the front, called the Sacred Band, 
formed of generous and warlike youths, conneéted and indeared 
to each other by all the noble enthufiafm of love and friendthip. 
The center was formed of the Corinthians and Peloponnefians ; 
and the Athenians compofed the left wing, led by their two ge- 


nerals Lyficles and Chares, or Stratocles according to the ora- 
“ans . tors. 


totally defeated in a general engagement. One thoufand of 
our youth have fallen on the field of battle ; two thoufand 
have been made prifoners. The enemy hath erected a trophy 
to the eternal difhonour of Athens; and Greece is now ready 
** to receive the dreadful yoke of flavery. You were the com- 
mander on that fatal day: and yet you tive: you enjoy the 
fun’s light: you appear in our public places, the monument 
of the difgrace and calamity of your country.”—This fhort pro- 
‘ cefs was fufficient: the reft was fupplied by the quicknefs of 
“ conception, and indignation of his hearers: and Lyficles, mute 
« and confounded, and confcious of his fatal error, was led away 
* to inftant execution,’ 
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tors. On the left of the Macedonian army ftood Alexander> 
at the head of a chofen body of noble Macedonians, fupported 
by the famous cavalry of Theffaly. As this prince was then but 
nineteen years old, his father was careful to curb his youthful 
impetuofity, and to direct his valour; and, for this purpofe, fur- 
rounded him with a number of experienced officers. In the 
center were placed thofe Greeks who had united with Philip, 
and on whofe courage he had the leaft dependence; while the 
king himfelf commanded on the right wing, where his renowned 
phalanx ftood to oppofe the impetuofity with which the Athe- 
nians were well known to begin their onfet. 

‘ ‘The charge began, on each fide, with all the courage and vio- 
lence which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, and the love 
of liberty, could excite in the feveral combatants. Alexander, at 
the. head of the Macedonian nobles, firft fell, with all the fury 
of youthful courage, on the facred band of Thebes, which 
fuftained his attack with a bravery and vigour worthy of its 
former fame. The gallant youths, who compofed this body, 
not timely, or not duly, fupported by their countrymen, bore 
up for a while againft the torrent of the enemy, till at length, 
opprefied and overpowered by fuperior numbers, without yield- 
ing or turning their backs on their affailants, they funk down 
on that ground where they had been originally ftationed, each 
by the fide of his darling friend, raifing up a bulwark, by their 
bodies, againft the progrefs of theenemy. But the young prince 
and his forces, in all the enthufiaftic ardor of valour, animated 
by fuccefs, pufhed on through all the carnage, and over all the 
heaps of the flain, and fell furioufly on the main body of the 
Thebans, where they were oppofed with an obftinate and de- 
liberate courage and the conteft was, for fome time, fupported 
with mutual violence. 

‘ The Athenians, at the fame time, on the right wing, fought 
with a fpirit and intrepidity worthy of the charaéter which they 
boafted, and of the caufe by which they were animated. Many . 
brave efforts were exerted on each fide, and fuccefs was for 
fome time doubtful, till at length part of the center, and the 
left wing of the Macedonians (except the phalanx) yielded to 
the impetuous attack of the Athenians, and fled with fome pre- 
cipitation. Happy had it been on that day for Greece, if the 
condué and abilities of the Athenian generals had been equal 
to the valour of their foldiers: but the brave champions of li- 
berty were led on by the defpicable creatures of intrigue and 
cabal. ‘Tranfported by the advantage now obtained, the pre- 
fumptuous Lyficles cried out, Come on, my gallant country- 


“men! the victory is ours, let uspurfue thefe cowards, and drive 
“* them to Macedon !” and thus, inftead of improving their happy 
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opportunity, by charging the phalanx in flank, and fo breaking this 
* formidable body, the Athenians wildly and precipitately preffed 
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‘ forward, in purfuit of the flying enemy, theméelves in all the 
* tumult and diforder of a rout. Philip faw this fatal error with 
« thecontempt of a fkilful general, and the fecret exultation arifmg 
‘ from the affurance of approaching victory. He coolly eb- 
¢ ferved to thofe officers who ftood round him, that “the Athe- 
“ nians knew not how to conquer;” and ordered his phalanx 
' € to change its pofition, and, by a fudden evolution, to, gain 
« poffeflion of an adjacent eminence. From hence they marched 
* deliberately down, firm and colleted, and fell, with their united 
*« force, on the Athenians now confident of fuccefs, and blind 
* to their danger. The fhock was irrefiftible: they were at once 
* overwhelmed: many of them lay crushed by the weight of the 
* enemy, and expiring by their wounds, while the reft efcaped 
‘ from the dreadful flaughter, by a Shameful and precipitate flight, 
‘ bearing down, and hurrying away with them, thofe troops 
which had been ftationed for their fupport. And here the re- 
* nowned orator and ftatefinan, whofe noble fentiments, and fpi- 
* rited harangues, had raifed the courage on this day fo eminently 
* exerted, betrayed that weaknefs which hath fullied his great 
character. He alone, of all his countrymen, advanced to the 
charge cold and difmayed; and, at the very firft appearance of 
a reverfe of fortune, in an agony of terror, turned his back, 
caft away that fhield which he had adorned with this in{fcription 
in golden charatters, To coop rorTUNE; and appeared the 
foremoit in the general rout. The ridicule and malice of his 
enemies related, or perhaps invented, another fhameful circum- 
{tance ; that, being impeded in his flight by fome brambles, his 
imagination was fo poffeffed with the prefence of an enemy, 
that he loudly cried out for mercy. 
‘ While Philip was thus triumphant on his fide, Alexander con- 
tinued the confliét on the other wing, and at length broke the 
Thebans, in fpite of all their as of valour, who now fled from 
the field, and were purfucd with great carnage. Thecenter of 
the confederates was thus totally abandoned to the fury of a 
vitterious enemy. But enough of flaughter had already been 
made: more than one thoufand of the Athenians lay dead on 
the field of battle, and two thoufand were made prifoners : and 
the lofs of the Thebans was not inferior. Philip therefore de- 
termined to conclude his important victory, by an act of apparent 
clemency, which his ambition and policy really dictated; and 
gave orders that the Greeks fhould be fpared ; confcious of his 
defigns, and ftill expeCting to-appear in the field, the head and 
Jeader of that body which he had now compleatly fubdued.’? 
The refle@ions which Dr. Leland makes on this important: 
event are extremely fenfible and judicious. It is impoffible for an 
Fnglifhman to read them, at the prefent junéture, without a proper 
‘pplication. ‘ Thus (fays he) fell the great and illuftrious nation 
‘ of Greece ; and, in one fatal day, faw her honours and liberties 
3 * wreited 
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* wrefted from her by a people who had, for ages, acknowledged 
« her fuperiority, and courted her proteétion. The virtues of her 
* fons had raifed them to the full meridian of glory; thence had 
* they gradually declined by their corruptions, and, having for a 
‘ while retained fome degree of ftrength and fplendor, now fet for 
¢ ever. That vital heat which animated them, which called forth 
‘.and cherifhed their abilities, and inflamed and invigorated their 
« minds with great and generous fentiments, was now extinguithed. 
‘ Some faint glimmerings were, fora while, to remain, till dark- 
« nefs and barbarity, which now began their reign, gradually ad- 
‘ vanced and prevailed, and, at length, totally overfpread their 
« once happy land. An alarming example to all future nations, 
* who may, like Greece, boaft their liberty, and, like Greece in 
« its degenerate ftate, retain only the fhadow of that liberty; and 
‘ while they fondly triumph in the ations of their fathers, and 
* are vainly elevated by a dangerous national pride, fuffer luxury, 
‘ venality, and licentioufnefs, to deftroy the fpirit, and prey upon 
‘ the vitals of their conftitution. Thefe hath providence ever 
*‘ made their own fevere punifhment, from which the yet unex- 
‘ tinguifhed remains of bravery and public fpirit in a people can 
‘ by means fecure them. Bravery and public fpirit never were 
‘ more eminently difplayed, than in thofe Greeks who fought at 
« Chaeronea; but they were exerted too late, and their vices and 
‘ corruptions had deprived them of the neceflary conduét and di- 
‘ rection: fo that the very remains of their Virtue compleated their 
‘ ruin. They were led on rafhly to flaughter by wretches infen- 
* fible to the ineftimable value of their lives ; and thus the ardor 
‘ for liberty, which ftill inflamed them, only ferved to load the 
* field of battle with carnage. But let pofterity regard the faults 
‘ of thefe illuftrious men with an humane tendernefs and com- 
‘ paffion, and learn a juft value for thofe noble principles, which, 
* even in a degenerate ftate, could produce fuch glorious effects : 
‘ and, while they admire the policy and abilities which thus fub- 
* dued them, let them alfo learn to regard, with juft deteftation, 
‘ that infatiable ambition, that unwarrantable luft of power and 

‘ grandeur, which cafts a falfe and flattering luftre round the 
‘ great fcourges of mankind.’ 

We cannot conclude this article without fubjoining our author’s 
account of the death of Philip. 

‘ When the Greeks and Macedonians were feated in the theatre, 
* Philip came out of his palace, attended by the two Alexanders, 
* his fon and fon-in-law. He was cloathed in a white flowing 
* robe, waving in foft and graceful folds, the habiliment in which 
‘ the Grecian deities were ufually reprefented. He moved for- 
* ward with an heart filled with triumph and exultation, while the 
‘ admiring crowds fhouted forth their flattering applaufe. His 
‘ guards had orders to keep at a confiderable diftance from his 
* perfon, to fhew that the king confided in the affections of his 
Ee 3 < people, 
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people, and had not the Jeaft apprehenfions of danger amidft all 


this mixed concourfe of different ftates and nations. Unhap- 
pily, the danger was but too near him. The injured Paufanias 
had not yet forget his wrongs, but ftill retained thofe terrible 
impreflions, which the fenfe of the indignity he had received, 
and the artful and interefted reprefentations of others, fixed 
deeply in his mind. He chofe this fatal morning for the execu- 
tion of his revenge, on the prince who had denied reparation to 
his injured honour. His defign had been for fome time pre- 
meditated, and now was the dreadful moment of effecting it. 
As Philip marched on in all his pride and pomp, this young Ma- 
cedonian flipped through the crowd, and, with a defperate and 
malignant refolution, waited his approach in a narrow paflage, 
juft at the entrance into the theatre. The king advanced to- 
wards him: Paufanias drew his poignard; plunged it into his 
heart; and the conqueror of Greece, and terror of Afia, fell 
proftrate to the ground, and inftantly expired. 
‘ Thus (fays Dr. Leland, with which the hiftory concludes) died 
Philip king of Macedon, at the age of forty-feven years, and 
after a reign of twenty-four, {pent in toils and difficulties, and 
enterprizes of hazard and danger, in which he fo eminently dif- 
played that exent and elevation of genius; that firmnefs and 
greatnefs of mind; that juftnefs and accuracy, penetration and 
fagacity, in forming his defigns; that true difcernment in chu- 
fing the means of conduéting them ; and that vigour and refo- 
lution in executing them; which have juftly rendered him the 
object of admiration to all thofe who are acquainted with the 
Grecian ftory. The judicious reader cannot fail to have already 
obferved, how far he was afiifted in the acquifition of that 
power to which he afpired, and which was purchafed by the 
labours and dangers of his life, by the advantages which he 
happily derived from the diftreffes of his infant years, from his 
education, from his natural and acquired accomplifhments, and 
from the difpofitions and circumftances of thofe with whom he 
contended. He may alfo have already obferved, how far the 
different, and apparently inconfiftent, defcriptions, which hifto- 
rians have tranfmitted of this prince’s character, may be recon- 
ciled by attending to that great ruling paffion, the love of glory 
and power, which poffeffed the mind of Philip. All his other 
paffions, his inclinations, his. natural endowments, the prin- 
ciples in which he had been inftruéted, the fentiments he had 
imbibed, the graces, the qualifications, the accomplifhments, he 
had acquired, were all fubfervient to this. If terror and feverity 
were neceffary for the eftablifhment of his power, his fentiments 
of humanity eafily yielded to the diftates of his ambition; and 
the diftreffes, in which whole ftates and countries were involved, 
he regarded with indifference and unconcern. If diffimulation 
and artifice were required, his perfe&t knowledge of mankind, 
¢ joined 
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* joined to his obliging and infinuating deportment, inabled him 
‘ to praétife thefe with the moft confummate addrefs; and thus 
were candour and ingenioufnefs frequently facrificed to his fchemes 
of greatnefs. If corruption was neceflary, he knew its power, 
and was perfect in the art of propagating and recommending it 
by the faireft and moft plaufible pretences ; and although he en- 
deavoured, from a full conviction of its fatal confequences, to 
check its progrefs in his own kingdom (as appears from ‘his dif- 
couraging his fon’s attempts to introduce it) yet he never fcrupled 
to make it his inftrument to deftroy his rivals. Hence we find 
him fometimes repreféntéd as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious 
prince, who laid it down as his favourite maxim, that it was a 
folly, when he had killed the father, to leave any of his family 
alive to revenge his death ; who profeffed to amufe men with 
oaths, as children are cheated with toys; and who was rather 
the purchafer, than the conqueror, of Greece. If, on the other 
hand, the fpecious appearances of generofity, condefcenfion, and 
benevolence, were required to ferve his great purpofes, no man 
was more capable of afluming them; no man could difplay them 
more naturally and gracefully. If his reputation was to be ex- 
alted, or the number of his partizans to be increafed, he could 
confer favours with an air of the utmoft cordiality and affection, 
he could liften to reproof with patience, and acknowledge his 
errors with the moft f{pecious femblance of humility: he ¢ould 
conquer his enemies and revilers by his good offices, and re- 
concile their affe€tions by unexpected and unmerited liberalities. 
Hence again we find him imblazoned by all the pomp of praife : 
as humane and benevolent, merciful and placable ; in the midft. 
of all the infolence of victory, careful to exercife the virtues of 
humanity; and gaining a fecond or more glorious triumph, by 
‘ the kindnefs and clemency with which he reconciled and com- 
* manded the affections of thofe whom his arms had fubdued. 
‘ Ina word, his virtues and vices were directed and proportioned 
to his great defigns of power: his moft fhining and exalted qua- 
lities influenced in a great meafure by his ambition : and even 
to the moft exceptionable parts of his conduct was he principally 
determined by their conveniency and expediency. Ifhe was,un- 
juit, he was like Caefar, unjuft for the fake of empire. If he 
gloried in the fuccefs acquired by his virtues, or his intellectual 
accomplifhments, rather than in that which the force of arms 
‘ could gain, the reafon, which he himfelf affigned, points out 
‘ his true principle. ‘* In the former cafe (faid he) the glory is 
« entirely my own; in the other my generals and foldiers have 
“«* their fhare.” 
‘ The learned have been fometimes fond of comparing the 
* merit of this prince’s painful conquefts with the rapid progrefs 
© of his fon; their abilities, their virtues, and their faults. This 
* js a fubje& which hath been fully exhaufted by other writers. 
Ee4 And, 
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‘ And, although the nature and extent of their abilities, their 
virtues, and their vices, afford much ufeful inftruétion, yet the 
« circumftances of thofe people with whom they contended, may 
‘ poffibly (if duly weighed) fuggeft refle€tions more generally and 
« highly ufeful and interefting. 





Arr. VII. Some Doubts occafioned by the fecond Volume of an Eftimate 
of the Manners and Principles of the Times. Humbly propofed to the 
author or tothe public. 8vo. Pr. 1 5.- Sandby. 


EVER perhaps did poor writer experience fo melancholy 

and fudden a reverfe of fortune'as the author of the Efii- 
mate. THe who but a few months fince was fo univerfally read, 
praifed, and admired, feems to be now as univerfally neglected 
andcontemned. The public, who fwallowed his firft potion with 
fuch avidity, was over-dofed by his fecond, and gave it all up 
again ; and thofe who before thanked him for his phyfic, now com- 
plain of the poifon. 

The felf-fufficiency, rancor, and abufe, which fo abounds in his 
laft performance, has raifed up fo many enemies againft him, that 
he ftands like the man in the Almanac with darts in every part of 
him. Men of all ranks and degrees, as Fabftaff fays, take a pride 
to gird at him. Among the moft powerful of the doétor’s anta- 
gonifts, may be ranked the author of the piece before us, who 
being thoroughly convinced from the Eftimator’s example, that 
poftive affertions are {eldom very agreeable, thought, that (to ufe 
his own words) poffibly the humble method of objecting in the 
way of doubts, might not offend. 

This is the true account, fays he, why this piece is called Doubts ; 
proceed we then to doubts themfelves. 

In regard to what the Eftimator fays, concerning the critics on 
his works, vol. II. page 12. where he fays, ‘* He hath heard too 
«* of certain written criticifms on his Eftimate: but if he does 
«* not read, how can it be expeéted, he fhould anfwer them ?” 

Of this our fceptic has onze doubt only, which is indeed a mate- 
rial one, viz. Whether it be true? 

‘ Pardon me, Sir, fays he, for doubting ; but give me leave to 
¢ remind you of the Irifh gentleman, who having neglected to an- 
* fwer a letter of confequence, told his friend the firft time he 

met him, I beg your pardon for not having anfwered your let- 
‘"ter, but upon my foul! did not receive it.’ 

The Eftimator affirms, page 56 and 57, that ‘ modern ma- 
*« trimony in high-life is generally neither determined by beauty, 
 yirtue, fenfe, birth, or the faireft union of amiable qualities ; 
“ but m0? commonly by the moft fordid views of wealth, or powerful 


 alliarice,” 
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To this likewife our {ceptic has but one objeion, namely, that 


it is not true. 
Concerning the doétor’s candid and impartial reflections on the 


- two univerfities, our doubter has this pertinent remark, ‘It is mat- 


‘ ter of great uncertainty from his book, at which of our two uni- 
‘ verfities this phenomenon of the literary world was educated. 
‘ It thould {eem from his account of their produce, p. 68, 69. that 
* both Had fhared in the honor of producing him; and yet it fhould 
‘ feem from his candid and generous treatment of thofe learned 
* bodies, from his extreme tendernefs for their reputation, as if 
‘ he had been privately fuckled, by fome more liberal nurfe, whofe 
‘ milk was impregnated with that benevolence and candor, which 
‘ graces and {weetens his Eftimate.’ 

The writer of the Eftimate, our author very judicioufly obferves, 
had, in his firft volume, ‘ acknowledged and applauded the huma- 

‘ nity of the age. His fyftem was not then come to maturity, and 
‘ he perhaps did not forefee, how much it would be croffed, by 
‘ admitting this manifeft truth. It is now unfortunately become 
‘ expedient to affert, that the age is too effeminate and felfith, to 
‘ entertain a gemuine lafting humanity. 

‘ How is it poffible to reconcile this with the former conceffion ? 
¢ or rather, how is it poffible to reconcile the fa&ts, which evince 
‘ the humanity of the times, with the charge, which alledges their 
felfifhnefs ? 

It plainly appears by cornparing p. 97 of vol. II. with p. 21 
of vol. I. that the Eftimator contradiéts himfelf. — 

The Eftimator affirms, that ‘all men of letters love men of 

‘ letters, and all men of ignorance defpife and hate them.’ Here 
our fceptic begs leave once more to doubt. ‘ Dr. Bentley (fays 
‘ he) was a man of letters. The hiftory of his life will thew, that 
‘ he was not paffionately partial to men of knowledge and letters. 
Dr. Middleton again had his fhare of learning, but moft of us 
remember, that he was not upon the beft terms with the fcholars 
of his time. 
_ € On the other hand it may be doubted, whether men of igno- 
* rance are generally,remarkable for defpifing and hating men of 
‘ knowledge. it is thought, that thefe were never more revered, 
* than in the days of ignorance.’ 

The Deubter anfwers the Eftimator’s malevolent afperfions on 
the clergy, by obferving with truth that they are, with all their 
faults, perhaps preferable to the majority of their predeceffors, 


and wonders (as well indeed he might) that when the Eftimator 


was paying his compliments to fiche great charaéters in other pro- 
feffions, not one occurred in his own (except the coloffus) worthy 
of the leaft notice from his mafterly pen, ‘ but fome great names 
* (fays he) which might have been mentioned, did not come 
‘ within the defign of the Eftimate, his grace of Canterbury not 
* having been promoted to that fee, when the fecond volume was 

* committed 
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« committed to the prefs; and the bifhops of London and Win- 
« chefter being unhappily arrived to the wrong fide of fourfcore.’ 

With regard to the Eftimator’s extraordinary fhare of vanity 
and felf-conceit, fo predominant in every part of his work, our 
Doubter remarks, that any man’s defire of being thought all-per- 
fec& and all-fufficient, may be /ecretly entertained without much 
offence to the world; but when this defire makes its pudic ap- 
pearance, it changes its nature, and is thought by all exgept the 
man and himfelf a ftrange indecency. 

“Is it moral (fay the critics) for bim/e/f to be perpetually buzzing 
* about the reader, and diverting his attention from no lefs an ob- 
« ject, than the reformation of al! ranks and orders of men ? May 
“ it not be expeéted, that zeal for religion and virtue, for the honor 
« and fafety of his country, fhould be the predominant paffion of 
€ fuch a writer ? And may it not be fufpeéted, that a violent paffion 
« for /elf, not only in preference to all other men, but in prefe- 
« rerice even to his own fubjeét, does predominate? 

The Doeubrer’s fourteenth fe&tion, which attacks the Eftimator’s 
ftrange notions concerning Popery and Proteftantifm, is fenfible 
and fpirited: he obferves, that a book is nothing without a para- 
dox. 

‘ The Eftimator profeffes himfelf a friend to the revolution, but 
* dates the ruin of thefe kingdoms from that zra. He entertains 
“ the warmeft zeal for Proteftantifin, but endeavors to fhew, that 
« Popery is the more aétive religion, with regard to conqueft, to 
« the national fpirit of defence, and to the duration of a ftate. 

‘ Now asthefe are the declared objeéts of his work, the duration 
* of the ftate in particular, it fhould feem, as if the comparifon of 
« Popery and Proteftantifm was meant, to point out to the ftate 
‘ which religion it is moft expedient to protec.’ 

‘At this rate England, Pruffia, &c. are wafting their blood and 
treafures in fupport of a religion, which muft, in its own nature, 
fink into indifference, that is, tend to diffolution, in oppofition 
to a religion which is in its own nature permanent and produc- 
tive of conqueft.’ 
‘ There may (fays our author) be too much truth in the charge 
upon Proteftantifm, that it is not quite fo vigorous a principle of 
condutt, as it was heretofore. But what principle ever retained 
its vigor long, in the body of a people? And how can this be 
fairly pronounced extinét, without a trial in a day of action? It 
has never yet failed upon trial.’ 

He concludes this head with a very proper obfervation; ‘I 

envy the Eftimator, fays he, none of his refinements. Some of 

them I read with admiration. But he would oblige every lover 
of his country by leaving our feligion and liberties untouched. 

If Proteftantifm be internally weaker than Popery, it will be 

thought to argue a defect of zeal and public fpirit, in a protef- 

tant author, who, according to his own account, is read and ap- 
| ‘plauded 
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‘ plauded in foreign countries, to proclaim this weaknefs to all 
* Europe.’ 

In the next fe&tion our author treats with the ridicule and con- 
tempt they deferve, the Eftimator’s dreadful apprehenfions of par- 
liamentary influence, which he plainly proves were but imaginary. 
« It puts me in mind (fays he) of the tender fears of a com 
‘ fionate good woman, who fat weeping and alarmed at the foot’ 
‘ of a bridge, becaufe it was poflible, that a grandchild of her’s, 
« not then born, might, in pafling over that bridge,. fall into the: 
« river, and perifh.’ 

The doétor fays, in his E/fimate, (fee p. 241) that ‘a general 
* reformation, under our prefent circumftance, is an idle proje&.’ 
If this be true, fays our author, I am afraid it will be concluded 
that the Efimate is an idle book. 

Our author’s animadverfions conclude with the following ob- 
fervations, to the truth of which our readers will undoubtedly 
fubfcribe, viz. That a book defigned, as we are to fuppofe the 
Pftimate was, to give new life and vigor to the principles of religion 
and virtue, fhould be ftri@lly a moral book, manifeftly written with 
no other view than the happinefs of mankind. The world is fo 
felfifh, that if a moral writer appears to have any thing elfe in 
view, the whole benefit of his book is loft. The reforming book 
fhould contain nothing but what is ftriétly true, known to be true 
by the writer, and demonftrated to the reader, by fuch arguments, 
as cannot fail to convince him. The author fhould not torture 
his invention, to reprefent things worfe than they are, to give. . 
them a more odious, or more defpicable appearance than they 
really have. 

‘I fubmit it (fays he) to the Efimator’s own judgment, or, if he 
‘ waves that, to the judgment of the world, how much of this is 
‘ applicable to his book ;whether his complaints of the effeminacy 
‘of the times are manly, whether they are modeft, good-natured, 
‘ difinterefted and generally true. I have ventured to offer fome 
‘ doubts on each of thofe heads. If he fhould admit thefe doubts 
“ to be well-founded, and ftill think his book ueful, after all thofe 
* redundancies are expunged, | heartily with him fuccefs.’ 

Thus end our ingenious author’s * Doubts, to which our readers 
will probably add one more, viz. A doubt whether the Eftimator 
will ever be able to anfwer them ? 


* As there are feveral ingenious remarks in this pamphlet, which 
for want of room we\ could not infert in our imperfect extraéts 
from it, we requeft fuch of our readers as have already purchafed 
the fecond volume of the Eftimate, to bind up this along with it, 
that the poifon may not remain without the + antidete. 
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Arr. VILL. Letters to the Eftimator of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times. By one who has Jerved the fate. 8vo. Pr.1s. Coote. 


HE author of thefe Letters, whoever he is, has fhewn him- 

felf no contemptible proficient in the talent of ridicule. 
There is a vein of humor, drollery, and fprightlinefs, running 
through them, which make them entertaining, at the fame time 
that we are pleafed to fee fo felf-fufficient and dogmatical a writer 
as the Eftimator, treated with that contempt which he fo highly 
deferves. The author of the Eftimate having, in his fecond vo- 
lume, unfortunately affumed the title of Provof, our letter- 
writer addrefles him under the name of a friend and brother, and 
facetioufly figns himfeif Squithin Swing, the finifoer of the law. * And 
« do you think (fays he, at the end of his firft letter) Ifhall permit 
“a little dainty white-gloved parfon, a finging, ftrumming, prating, 
« petty prieft, to fhare the honor with me? nay, to afurp it from 
‘me! Sir, know yourfelf and me : defift! acknowledge your of- 
‘fence, if you hope mercy: and follow your ideal provoft-trade 
«no more, if you expect to keep out of my real clutches.’ 

He tells the doctor in his fecond, in‘allufion to his charaéer of 
Provoff, that he has broke our conftitution on the wheel ; whipped 
the revolution at a cart’s tail; and hanged up limited govern- 
ment: that he has burnt the clergy in the hand : keel-hawled the 
navy ; and made the Britifh army run the gauntlet. 

‘ This (fays honeft Swithin) you have ufurped from me: but 
* the people are not in a humor to be quartered at prefent : or if 
* they were, I fhould not truft the knife to you, you have too little 
‘ feeling.’ That's wormwood (as Hamlet fays) for furely no writer 
had ever lefs feeling, humanity, or candor, than the author of 
the Eftimate. 

‘ Twice (fays our fevere animadverter) you have mounted the 
* joint-ftool of oratory: and calling the world about you, have 
* declared your office; and affumed authority to arraign, condemn, 
* and execute, without appeal or tryal. Your firft harangue, 
‘ which we fuppofed a libel, you have affured us was a fermon ; 

and in the fecond, quitting an office for which the world has 

found you little qualified, you have affumed another to which 
you are much lefs equal : finking the ordinary in the execu- 
tioner. Canterbury twice vacant, and you not raifed to it? ’tis 

, not a wonder you fuppofe yourfelf negle&ted. As no lawn 
fleeves came, you have drawn on the hangman’s fuitain ; and it: 
* 3s not wonderful the great ax falls there where the offence lies ;° 
on the great : for itis they who have neglected your tranfcendent 
virtue. Bolingbroke, whom you quote, fmiles upon you at 
once enjoying your converfion, and defpifing you: the ghoft 
of Shaftfbury laughs to fee your own fury now let loofe againft 
« that 
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‘ that order, which you fo vainly once were though to have de- 
* fended againft his keener weapons,’ 

Ps fourth letter laughs at ‘the Eftimator of the manners of 

a people, who, when he has left the national preacher in his 

¢ ane fiddles and fings, and dances in the mixed affembly.’ 
Our author therefore treats him as a Petit Maitre, which is, if we 
may believe this gentleman, the dodtor’s true chara@er in private 
life ; and after making merry with his perfonal charms, afks him, 
Where he buys bis powder ? 

The fifth letter is rather ferious, and in fome parts of it a little 
angry. ‘ France fhould be told (fays he) that this (the Efrmate) 
‘ was onlya Feu d’Efprit, a petite Badinage, ‘This, Sir, is neceffary: : 
¢ your country muft be difgraced, or you be made ridiculous : own 

‘ yourfelf a trifler, and prevent thofe who will. otherwife fix upon 

« you indelibly a much worfe character.’ 

The fixth and laft letter propofes the Eftimator’s punithment. 

‘ Suppofe (fays our arch obferver) they fhould refolve to claim 
* only the tythe of what is due to juftice ; and take it all in kind; 
‘ the clergy to ftrip you of the robe you wear fo unhandfomely ; 
‘ the navy to return the keel-hawling! the officers the gauntlet ! 
‘ then when they turned you over to my care, thus cropped and 
‘ ducked and jlafhed, and marked with every brand of infamy, 
‘ what could you expe& from me half-hanged, halfdrowned; half- 
* flead, as you will come into my hands ? 
‘ Sir, I fhould thew you that a hangman has compafiion : though 
you have fhewn the world a parfon has not. Inftead of cutting 
out your tongue, I fhould.remit you to the fenfe which your own 
heart would by that time, nay does, I think, by this time enter- 
tain of its unworthy condu& : inftead of the contempt of fend- 
ing you to France; a worthy prefent for your favorite nation :' 
I fhould do what perhaps your diocefan (fer Ido not know-a 
worthier) now will: confine you to your parifh, forbid you 
white gloves and grey powder, and compel you to read the fer- 
vice conftantly : but your curate fhould preach.’ 
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‘Arr. IX. Elements of the Theory and Praéice of Chymifiry. Tranf- 
lated from the French of M, Macquer, member of the royal academy 
of Sciences, and profiffor of medicine in the univerfity of Paris, in 
2 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. Millar and Nourfe. 


E heartily recommend this work to the perufal of every one 

whofe taite or profeffion leads him to the ftudy of Chy- 
miftry. Tis {cieace, as the ingenious tranflator juftly obferves, has 
been too much negleéted among us of late, though unqueftionably 
there is no other branch of natural philofophy more entertaining, 
by the amazing variety of difcoveries, with which it fills our minds, 
nor any fo extenfively beneficial to fociety. This book is moft 
excellently adapted for thofe who have never ftudied ne 
-2 and 
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406 Elements of the Theory ard Pradtice of Chymiftry. 
and has this peculiar advantage over moft elementary treatifes, 


that proficients in this art will never grudge the time they beftow 
upon it. We hall tranfcribe the latter part of the author’s pre- 
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meth that our readers may fee the plan of this work. ‘ The ge- 


« neral plan on which I proceed is to fuppofe my reader an abfo- 
lute novice in chymiftry; to lead him from the moft fimple 
truths, and fuch as imply the loweft degree of knowledge, to fuch 
as are more complex, and require a greater acquaintance with 
nature. This order, which I have laid down for my rule, hath 
obliged me to begin with examining the moft fimple fubftances 
that we know, and which we confider as the elements whereof 
others are compofed; as, by knowing the properties of thefe 
elementary parts, we are naturally led to thofe of their feveral 
combinations; and on the other hand, in order to know the 
properties of compound bodies, it is neceflary we fhould be firft 
acquainted with the properties of their principles. The fame 
reafon induced me, when enquiring into the properties of one 
fubftance, to take no notice of thofe which relate to any. other 
fubftance not treated of before. For example: as I treat of 
acids before metals, I fay nothing under the head of thofe acids 
concerning their power of diffolving metals: that I defer till I 
come to the fubjeé of metals: and thus I avoid fpeaking prema- 
turely of a fubftance with which I fuppofe my reader wholly un- 
acquainted. And this method I was fo much the more eafily 
induced to follow that I know of no chymical book written on 
the fame plan. 

« After difcourfing of elements in general, I treat next of fuch 
fubftances as are immediately compofed of them, and are next to 
them, the moft fimple. Such are all faline fubftances. This head 
comprehends mineral acids, fixed alkalis, and their feveral com- 
binations ; the volatile fulphureous fpirit, fulphur, phofphorus, 
and the neutral falts which have an earth or fixed alkali for their 
bafis: thofe which have for their bafis either a volatile alkali, or 
fome metallic fubftance, are referred, according to my general 
plan, tothe heads under which I treat of thofe fubftances. 

‘ Metallic fubftances are fcarce more compounded than the fa- 
line: which induces me to confider them next. I begin with 
thofe which are the moft fimple, or at leaft feem to be fo, be- 
caufe their principles, being very ftrongly conneéed together, 
are feparated with the greateft difficulty: fuch are the metals 
properly fo called; namely gold, filver, copper, iron, tin, and 
lead. After thefe come the femi-metals in order; to wit, Re- 
gulus of antimony, zink,.bifmuth, and regulus of arfenic. Mer- 
cury being adoubtful fubftance, which fome chymifts rank with 
the metals, and others with the femimetals, becaufe it actually 
poffeffes certain properties in common with each, I have treated 
of it in a feparate chapter, which ftands between the metals 
and femi-mctals. 


‘ Tnext 
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"© F next ‘proceed to examine the feveral forts of oils, whether 


vegetable, which are divided into fat, effential, and empyreu- 
matic; or animal, and mineral oils. | 
¢ By examining thefe fubitances we obtain ideas of all the prin- 
ciples which enter into the compofition of vegetable and animal 
bodies; that is, of thofe fubftances that are capable of fermen- 
tation: this enables.me to treat of fermentation in general; of 
its three different degrees or kinds, the fpirituous, acetous, and 
putrid, and of the produéts of thofe fermentations, ardent fpi- 
rits, acids analogous to thofe of vegetables and animals, and 
volatile alkalis. 

‘ The order in which I treat of all thofe fubftances being dif- 
fent from that in which they are obtained from compound 
bodies, I give, in a diftin& chapter, a general idea of chymical 
decompofition, with a view to fhew the order in which they are 
feparated from the feveral bodies in the compofition whereof 
they are found. This brings them a fecond time under review, 
and gives me an opportunity of diftinguifhing thofe which exift 
naturally in compound bodies, from thofe which are only the 
refult of a new combination of fome of their principles produced 
by the fire. ) 
* The fucceeding chapter explains the late Mr. Geoffroy’s table 
of affinities ; which I take to be of great ufe at the end’ of an 
elementary tract like this, as it colle&ts into one point of view 


‘the moft effential and fundamental doftrines which are difperfed 


through the work. 

* I conclude with an account of the conftruétion of fuch ve 
fels and furnaces as are ufually employed in chymiitry. 
‘ In this part I fay nothing of any manual operations, or the 
feveral ways of performing chymical proceffes; referving thefe 
particulars for my treatife of practical chymiftry, to. which this 
muft be confidered as an introduétion.’ ‘e 
We fhall now give the author’s introduction to his elements of 


the prattice of chymiftry, by which, and the foregoing fpecimen, 
our readers will be beft enabled to judge whether our character of 
this performance be a juft one. ‘ As the elements of the theory 
* of chymiftry, delivered in the former part of this work, were- 
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intended for the ufe of perfons fuppofed to be altogether unac- 
quainted with the art, they could not properly admit of any 
thing more than fundamental principles fo difpofed as conftantly 
to lead from the fimple to the compound, from things known to 
things unknown: for which reafon I could not therein obferve 
the ufual order of chymical decompofition, which is not fufcep- 
tible of fuch a method. I therefore fuppofed all the analyfes 
made, and bodies reduced to their fimpleft principles; to the 
end that, by obferving the chief properties of thofe primary 
elements, we might be enabled to trace them through their fe- 
veral combinations, and to form fome fort of judgment a wo 
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< of the qualities of fuch compounds as may refult from their june- 
* tions. 

© But this latter part is of a different nature. It is a prattical 
‘ treatife, intended to contain the manner of performing the prin- 
‘ cipal operations of chymiftry; the operations which ferve ay 
* ftandards for regulating all the reft, and which confirm the fun- 


damental truths laid down in the theory. 


« As thefe operations ¢onfift almoft wholly of analyfes and de-. 
. 7 SPmpokibons, there can be no doubt concerning the order pro- 
¢ per to be obferved in giving an account of them: it. evidently 

* coincides with that of the analyfis itfelf. 
¢ But as all bodies,. which are the fubjeé&ts of chymical opera- 
tions, are divided by nature into three claffes or kingdoms, the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal, the analyfis thereof 
may naturally be divided into three branches: fome difference 
may alfo arife from the different order in which thefe three may 
be treated of, 

« As the reafons afligned for beginning with one kingdom ra- 
ther than with another have. never been thoroughly canvaffed, 
and may perhaps feem equally good when viewed in a particular 
light, chymical writers differ in their opinions on this point. 
For my.part, without entering into a difcuflien of the motives 
which have determined others to follow a different order, I fhall 
only produce the reafous that led me to begin with the mineral 
kingdom, to examine the vegetable in the fecond place, and to 
conclude with the animal. 

‘ Firft then, feeing vegetables draw their nourifhment from mi- 
nerals, and animals derive theirs from vegetables, the bedies 
which conftitute thefe three kingdoms feem to be generated the 
one by the other, in a manner that determines their natural 
rank. : 

* Secondly, this difpofition procures us the advantage of tracing 
the principles, from. their fource in the mineral kingdom, down 
to the laft combinations into which they are capable of entering, 
that is, into animal matters; and of obferving the fucceflive 
alterations they undergo in paffing out of one kingdom into 
another. 

‘ Thirdly and laftly, I look upon the analyfis of minerals to be 
the eafieft of all; not only becaufe they confift of fewer prin- 
ciples than vegetables and. animals, but alfo becaufe almoft alk 
of them are capable of enduring the moft violent action of fire, 
when that is neceffary to, their decompofition, without any con- 
fiderable change or diminution of their principles, to which 
thofe of other fubftances are frequently liable, 

* Befides, I am not fingular in this diftribution of the three 
* claffes of bodies, which are the fubjeéts of the chymical analyfis: 
* as it is the moft natural, it has been adopted by feyeral authors, 
‘ or rather by moft, who have publithed treatifes of chymiftry. 
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‘ but there is fomething peculiarly my own in the manner wherein 

I have treated the analyfis of each kingdom. In the mineral 
kingdom, for inftance, will be found a confiderable number of 
operations not to be met with in other treatifes of chymiftry ; 
the authors. having probably confidered them as ufelefs, or in 
fome meafure foreign, to the purpofe of elementary books, and 
as conftituting together a diftin& art. I mean the proceffes for 
extracting faline and metallic fubftances from the minerals 
containing them, 

‘ Yet, if it be confidered, that falts, metals, and femi-metals 
are far from being produced by nature in a ftate of perfection, 
or in that degree of purity which they are commonly fuppofed 
to have when they are firft treated of, in books of Chymiftry ; 
but that, on the contrary, thefe fubftances are originally blended 
with each other, and adulterated with mixtures of heteroge- 
neous matters, wherewith they form compound minerals; [ 
imagine. it will be allowed that the operations by which thefe 
minerals are decompofed, in order to extract the metals, femi+ 
metals, and other fimpler fubftances, efpecially as they are 
founded on the moft curious properties of thefe fubftances, are 
fo far from being ufelefs or foreign to the purpofes of an ele- 
mentary treatife, that they are, on the contrary, abfolutely, ne- 
ceffary thereto. 
« After I had made thefe refleftions, I could not help thinking 
that an analyfis of minerals, which fhould treat of faline and 
metallic fubftances, without taking any notice of the manner in 
which their matrices muft be analyfed in order to extract them, 
would be no lefs defective than a treatife of the analyfis of ve- 
getables, in which oils, effential falts, fixed and volatile alka- 
lis fhould be amply treated of, without faying one word of the 
manner of analyfing the plants from which thefe feveral fub- 
{tances are obtained. I therefore thought myfelf indifpenfibly 
obliged to defcribe the manner of decompofing every ore or mi- 
neral, before I attempted to treat of the faline or metallic fub- 
itance which it yields. ; 

‘ For example; as the vitriolic acid, with the confideration of 
which I begin my mineral analyfis, is originally contained in vi- 
triol, fulphur, and alum; and.as thefe fubftances again derive 
their origin from the fulphureous and ferruginous pyrites, the 
‘ firft operations I defcribe under this head are the procefies for 
‘ decompofing the pyrites in order to extract its vitriol, fulphur, 
‘ and alum. I then proceed to the particular analyfis of each 
© of thefe fubftances, with. a view to extraét their vitriolic acid ; 
‘ and afterwards deliver, in their order, the other operations 
 ufually performed on this acid. Thus it appears that this faline 
* fubftance occafions my defcribing the analyfes of the pyrites, vi- 
‘ triol, fulphur, and alum. The whole of the treatife on minerals 
¢ proceeds on the fame plan. 

Vou. V. May 1758, Ff + The 
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‘. The operations by which we decompofe ores and minerals are 
of two forts: thofe employed in working by the great, and 
thofe for trying in fmall the yield of any ore. ‘Thefe'two man- 
ners of operating are fometimes a little different ; yet in the 
main they are the fame, becaufe they are founded’on the fame 
principles, and produce the fame effects. 

* As my chief défign was to defcribe the operations that may be 
conveniently perfortned in a laboratory, I have preferred the 
procefies for fmall aflays; efpecially as they are ufually per- 
formed with more care and accuracy than the operations in 
great works: and here I muft acknowledge that I am obliged 
to Mr. Cramer’s Docimafia, or art of affaying, for all the opera- 
tions of this kind in my analyfis of minerals. As M. Hellot’s 
work on that fubjeét did not appear till after I had finifhed this, 
M. Cramer’s Decimafia, in which found theory is joined with ac- 
curate practice, was the beft book of the kind I could at that time 
confult. [therefore preferred itto all 6thers;. and as I have not 
quoted it in my analyfis of minerals, becaufe the quotations 
would have been too frequent, let what I fay here ferve for a 
general quotation. I have been careful to name, as often a’ 
occafion required, the other authors whofe proceffes I have bor- 
rowed: it is.a tribute juitly due to thofe who have communi- 
cated their difcoverics to the publick. 

‘ Though I have told the reader that in my analyfis of minerals 
he will find the proceffes for extraGting out of each the faline of 
metallic fubftances contained in it, yet he muft not expect that 
this book will inftru& him in all that is neceflary he fhould know 
to be able to determine, by an accurate eflay, the contents of 
every mineral. My intention was not to compofe a. treatife of 
affaying ; and Lhave taken im no mote than was abfolutely ne- | 
ceflary to make the analyfis of minerals perfe@tly underftood; 
and to render it. as complete as it ought to be in an elementary 
treatife. I have therefore defcribed only the principal opera- 
tions relating thereto; the operations which are fundamental; 
and which, as I faid before, are to ferve as ftandards ‘for thé 
reft, abftraéted from fuch additional ‘circumftances as are’ of 
confequence on}y to the art of afflayiny, properly fo called. 

« Such therefore as are defirous of being fully inftruéted in that 
art, muft have recourfe to thofe works which treat ‘profeffedly of 
the fubje&; aud particularly to that publifhed by ‘M. Hellot : 
a performance moft efteemed by fuch as are beft tkilled in chy- 


miftry, and rendered fo complete by the numerous and valuable 


obfervations and difcoveries of thé author, that nothing bettet 
of the kind can be withed for. I thought it proper to give thefé 
notices in relation to my analyfis Of Minerals; and fall now 
proceed to thew, the plan of my aualyies of be ms and of 


animals, 
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# Seeing all vegetable matters are fufceptible of fermentation, 


‘and when analyfed after, fermentation, yield principles different- 


* from thofe.we pbtajn from them, before.they are fermented, 
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have divided them into two cladles;,.the former including. vege-. 
« tables in their natural ftate; before they. have undegone fermen- 

tation; and the latter thofe ‘only which have been fermented. 
This analyfis opens with the procefies by which we extraét from 


att-the principles they -wiit-yicid-without the help of 


_fire;_ and then follow the operations for decompofiag plants by 


degrees of heat, from the gentlelt t to the moft vidlent,. both in 
clofé veffels and in the open air. ~ 

‘Ihave not made the fame divifion’ th the animal kitgdoth, 
becaufe the fubitances that tompofe it arefafceptible only of 
the laft degree of fermentation, .or putreiaction; and mofe- 
over the principles ‘they yieldy whether putrified ot anputrified, 
are the very fame, and differionly with tegard \to.their pro- 
portions, and the order ia whigh. thep are extricated: during the 


‘analyfis. 


*. I begin ‘this andlyfis with an-@xamination of the imills of -anie. 
mals that feed wholly on vegetables; becaufe though this fuls- 
france be elaborated in the body of the animal, and by that 
means brought eater to the hature-of animal matters, yet it 
ftill retains a great fimilitude to the vegetables fromwhich it 
derives.its origin, and is a fort of intermediate fubftance between 
the vegetable and animal. -Thea I proceed to the analyfis of 
animal matters prepérly fo called,| thofe which aftually make 


apart of thé animal body. I next examine the excrementitious 


fubitance that are thrown out of the animal bédy.asfuperfiueus 
and ufelefs... And then'i conclude;this latter pant: with opera 
tions on the polatile alkali; a faline fabftanve of principal con- 
fideration in the decompofition of animal matters. 

‘ Though in the géneral view here given of the order dhfetved 
in this treatife of praGtical chymiftry, I have mentioned only 
fuch proceffes as ferve for analyfing bodies, yet heve' alfo in- 
ferted forme other opérations’ of , diferent’ kinds.) .The beok 
would be very defedive if it contained ao more: for the defign 
of chymiftry is not only to analyfe the ‘mixts produced by na- 
ture, in order to obtain the fimpleft fubftances. of which they 
are compofed, but moreover to difcover by fundry experiments 
the properties of thofe elementary principles, and to.recombing 
them in various manners, either with each other, or, with 
ferent bodies, fo as to, reproduce the original: mixts with all 
their Properties, or even hew compounds which. Reve A exe 
ifted in nature. In this book therefore ee reader wil 

‘ cefles for combining and recompounding, as well as es v- 
‘ ing and decompofing bodies. 1 have. placed them-next to the 
* procefies for decompofition, taking all le care not to.in« 


‘ terrupt their order, or break the ion. between them.’ 
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4i2 Dr: Green's Sermons. 
The publie are very muth indebted to Mr. Reid for this tranf 
lation, which is done in a vety elegant and ‘perfpicuous manner. 
e apprehend it will be more ufeful than the original to Englifh 
readets who-are even well acquainted with the French language, 
as the technical expreffions in the original are often not eafily un- 
derftood. 
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Art. X. Eight Sermons preached at St. Saviour’s Southwark, dy 
John Green, curate of the faid parifb. and le@urer of St. John’s 
Wapping. Price 3s. 6¢. Fuller and Scott. 


HE writer of thefe fermons informs us in his preface, that they 
were delivered from the pulpit, with a defign to check the 
infolent and fhamelefs mifreprefentations, which * a fet of modern 
revilers have faftened on the body of the clergy, are for the fame 
caufe now delivered from the prefs. When they fcatter about their 
firebrands from every pulpit, where they can gain admittance, in 
order to kindle in their deluded followers a furious zeal againft the 
regular and orthodox preachers of the church, andcharge all in- 
difctiminately, who differ from them, with advancing too near the 
inclofures of popery, and nraintaining the abfolute merit of good 
works, it is furely time to wipe off the groundlefs afperfion, by 
an examination of their doctrines, and a defence of our own, left 
from their confident affertions, and our eriminal filence, the 
weak, or unwary, may be led into their fnare. 
In thefe difcourfes, the following i pete fubjects are treated. 
1. The ftate of Adam’s innocence. 
- g. The caufe and fad effeéts of his fall. 
3. His fall occafioned by the abufe of his own free-will. 
4. Original fin. 
5. The means and univerfality of our redemption. 
6. Regeneration. 
7. Jattification. | 
_ 8. Immediate and:fenfible’revelations from the fpifit, affaring’ 


us that we cannot fall, proved to be needlefs and groundlefs. 
: The 


* This alludes to a knot of enthufiafts at olden very numerous 
in this-metropolis, a’ kind of baftard-breed from Hutchinfon and 
Whitefield, who unite every Sunday to frighten 'fober citizens 
out of their fenfes, and prepare patients for New Bedlam. An ob- 
fervant eye may trace them from Southwark, thro’ the city, along 
by St. Dunftan’s, and up as far as Soho, and the tabernacle in 
Tottenham-court road. We are miftaken if one of them does 
not refide in the fame: parifh where thefe difcourfes were deli- 
vered, and in oppofition to whofe pernicious dogrines, they’ are 
now fubmitted to the judgment of the public; ane 
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‘The fermons are plain, fenfible, and fpirited; they thew a _pro- 
per contempt of the abfurdity apparent in the plan laid down by 
the enthufafts, together with a manly warmth and zeal in der 
fence of the holy {eriptures, in oppofition to their mifinterpreta- 
tions of it. We fhall give our readers a fpecimen of Mr. Green’s 
method of treating the gentlemen, from his fixth fermon on reé- 
generation, 

Our author here obferves, that the true method of atineiend. 
ing {cripture is, where figures are ufed, to take it in its figurative 
fenfe, becaufe to underftand it literally, is often to make it {peak 
nonfenfe, and contradiét itfelf. ‘The apoftle fays, that we muft 
become mew creatures; the catlonfiapis conclude, that regeneration, 
like our firft creation, muft be * inftantaneous. Now I acknow- 
ledge, (fays our author) ‘ that there is no dire& blafphemy in 
‘ aflerting that God may make us good men, as he firft created 
* our fouls, bya fingle inftantaneous ac of his power ; but this may 
‘ be faid, and as eafily proved, that it is not only unfupported by 
‘ any plain text of fcripture, but contrary to the whole tenor of 
‘ fcripture, and as contrary to experience.” 

‘ Chriftians in general are reprefented as growing in grace, as 
* going on from one degree of chriftian perfection to another. — 
‘ The whole life of a chriftian is ftiled a continual qwarfare; .in 
* other places, it it is called a race, in allufion to the Grecian 
‘ races. But is, our conqueft over all our fpiritual enemies one 
* fingle act? No, doubtlefs it muft be gradual and continued. Ia 
« running the chriftian race do we gain the prize of our high calling 
‘ by ftarting, or by running to the gaol? Both thefe metaphors 
« fuppofe chriftian perfection to be gradual and progreffive, and 
* not fudden and inftantaneous. 

Another pofition of the enthufiafts is this: ‘ as this new sete 
ciple of our chriftian life is from the divine power, in the fame 
manner as our natural life was created at firft, fo we can never 
lofe it, nor ceafe to be regenerated any more than we can ceafe 
to exift.” But, (fays Mr. Green) we are told exprefly, ‘ that we 
may grieve and quench this oly /pirit ; that then it will leave us, 
and our condition will be worfe than it was before we were rege- 
nerated ; that it is impoffible for thofe who are once enlightened, and 
have tafted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Hely 

F f 3 ‘ Ghoft, 
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* A great writer, (Dr, Stebbing) in anfwer to this, obferves, 
€ that the zew birth and the mew creature ate equivalent: expref- 
‘ fions; and that as our natural birth was not inftantaneous, fo 
‘ neither was our fpiritual birth. But, with fubmifflion, his an- 
. fwer i is defettiye, becaufe though the formation of our dody was. 
. gradual, the creation of our fouls muft be inftantaneous, as be- 
* ing immaterial, and not confifting of parts: no being of fuch a 
« fimple, uncompounded nature if capable of gradual formation or 

* gradual growth,’ 
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414 Dr. Gteen’s Sermins. 
* Gho?, and have tafted ibe’ od evord of God, agd the powers of the 
* -qvor'ld to const, if they facll Fall away to a lke again to reper 


tance. Does not this prove that we may fal ay her we are 
born of the fpirit ? If ‘this plath” and pofitive paflage will not 
convince you, nothing can. But perhiaps nothing can convince 
an obftinate determined enthirfiaft. We are commanded by St. 
Paul, to take heed left we fall; whjch furely fuppofes we are caps 
able of falling, ' We are. dire@ed by the fame apoftle not to be 
high-minded upon any {piritual ipprovements, bur'to fear. Of 
what were they to be afraid? Why of faltitig, as St. Peter did, 
by prefuming too much. upon hjs own ftretigth to ftand.” Add 
o this, ¢ that in confequence-of our chriftian covenant, the ftate 
of every chriftian is a ftate of probation, and confequently every 
chriftian muft continue to be a probationer’ as long as he conti- 
nues to be a chriftian. Buta ftate of probation and an incapa- 
city of finning gre utterly inconfiftent ; and therefore fo long as 
we continue in a ftate of probation, we muft be capable of fall- 
‘ing, ifwe be remifs.in our duty, ‘as well as of ftanding, if we 
‘ carefully and confcientioufly follow the means which God has 
§ prefcribed”’ *‘ How can we be faid to be in a ftate of probation, 
§ when we are not able to do any thing by which we may‘appreve 
* ourfelves? And if this be the cafe, what becomes of all the ex- 
§ hortations-in feripture to repentance, if we can do nothing to- 
* wards our reformation? Of his complaints of our impenjtency, 
* if it be not in our power to repent? Of his expoftulations with 
* finners, if we be perfectly paffve in every thing that we /eem to 
* do? What becomes of all God’s commands, ‘if it be not in our 
* power to obey them? As archbifhop Tillery obferves, If we 
* be thus deqd in trefpaffis. and fins, we might as well go inta the 
* church-yard and preach to the wicked in thejr graves, as ta their per- 
* fons when alive. 

The enthufiafts fay, ‘ that, we may be in a ftate of falvation 
¢ while we are ina ftate of fin; and on the other hand, that we 
¢ may live conformably to the laws of the gofpel, and yet be in 
¢ an unregenerate ffate! Regeneration is what gives us our title, 
¢ and good works make no part of regeneration!—This is the 
¢ finifhing ftroke; this gives the Coup de Grace to. chriftianity. 
« Nay, there are fome divines that fay farther, that regeneration 
‘ confifts in fome thing, notwithftanding which a man may be in 
¢ a ftate of deliberate wickednefs; which is the fame thing as to 
‘ fay, thata man may be in a ftate of deliberate. wickednefs, and 
yet all the while be regenerate. Take the following paffages 
* as a proof. Notwithflanding the. faints when they fal into hei- 
nous fins deferve to be fax aut of the kingdom of heaven; yet through 
the mercy of God they da not lofe their right ta that kingdem, nor da 
they ceafe to be in a fate of regeneration. | Pe 
‘ They fuppofe regeneration to be fomething they know not 
t what, to be inftantancoufly and imper-eptably infufed into us, 
| . : rt they 
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« they know not when, they know not how; that this unknown 
fomething alone gives us-our title to the kingdom of heaven ; 
that we can never ceafe to be regenerate be we never fo wicked, 
yet that we may commit heinous fins, for which we deferve to 
be fhut .out of the, kingdom of heaven; that good works 
being no part of regeneration, can be no proof of it, and con- 
fequently, that we can never judge by any outward appearances, 
whether we bein a ftate of regeneration and falvation ; for want 
of which outward figns the fanguine are left to be lifted up into’ 
fond prefumption through the delufions of Satan, whilft the 
modeft and humble are equally liable to be driven into de- 
fpair.’ 

Mr... Green, from the feveral premifes laid down in his fermon 
on this occafion, makes the following juft and rational conclufion, 
namely, ‘ that good works preceeding from a finctre faith in Chrift, 
« publicly tefifed by being baptifed in bis name, is the only regeneration 
* that is warranted by feripture, and tauzhi by the church of England.’ 
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Art. XI. Poems on feweral Occafions. To which is addedGondibert 
and Birtha, a tragedy. By William Thompfon, M. 4. fate fellow 
‘of Queen’s college Oxford. Price 55. 


HE ingenious Mr. Thomp/on of Queen’s college Oxford, already 
fo well known to the learned world, by his excellent poem on 
fickne/s, has here reprinted that work ; together with many littte de- 
tached pieces writtén when the author was young, and (as he ac- 
quaints us in the preface) without any defign of printing them. 
The * tragedy was likewife chiefly compofed when he was an un- 
der-graduate.in the univerfity. We could have withed, for the fake 
of the author’s reputation, that fome of the verfes here inferted 
had been omitted. - The majority of them are however worthy of 
him. 
His poem on the zativity, written fo long pak as the year 
1736, is a fine imitation of Spenfer. The following lines are re- 
markably beautiful ; 


* Hark the jolly pipe, and rural lay! 

And fee, the fhepherd clad in mantle blue, 
And fhepherdefs in ruffet kirtle gay, 

Come dancing on the fhepherd-lord to view, 
And pay, in decent wife, obeyfance due. 


© Sweet- 


* Though the tragedy of Gondibert and Birtha carries with it 
all the marks of a juvenile production, and would by no means 
fucceed in the reprefentation, there is a tendernefS and {pirit in it, 
which fhew the author’s natural turn of genius to this fpecies of 
poetry, and which, if carefully improved, might have furnifhed our 
ftage with fomething greatly fuperior te any modern productions. 
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‘ Sweet-finelling flowers the gentle votaries bring, © 
* Primrofes, violets, wet with morning-dew, 
‘ The fweeteft incenfe of the early fpring ; 
* Ahumble, yet, I weet, a grateful offering. 
‘« Jocund to lead the way, with fparkling rays, 
‘ Danc’d a ftar-errant up the orient fy 5 ; 
The new-born fplendor ftreaming o’er the place, 
Where Fe/us lay in bright humility, 
Seem’d a fixt ftar'unto the wond’ring eye: 
Three feers unwift the captain-glory led. 
Of awful femblance, but of fable die. 
Full royally along the lawn they tread, 
And each with circling gold embraved had his head. 
Low, very low, on bended knee they grect 
The pan arrentrgl and the fon adore, 
The fon of love! and kifs his bleffed feet ; 
Then ope the vafes and prefent their ftore, 
Gold, frankincenfe and myrrh ; what cou’d they more! 
For gold and myrrh a dying king divine ; 
The frankincenfe, from 4raé’s fpicy fhore, 
~ _ € Confefs’d the god; for God did in him fhine : 
¢ Myrrh, frankincenfe and gold, good-man were meetly 
* thine. 
« And laft, triumphant on a purple cloud, 
« Fleecy with gold, a band of angels ride: 
« They boldly fweep their lyres, and hymning loud, 
¢ The richeft notes of harmony divide ; 
¢ Scarce Thomalin the rapture cou’d abide : 
« And ever and anon the babe they eye, 
« And through the flefhy veil the god defcry’d, 
* Shrill hallelujahs tremble up the fky : 
«« God will and peace to man,” the choirs in heav’n reply. 
‘ They ended: and all nature foon was chang’d! 
« O’er diamond-pebbles ran the liquid gold : 
« And fide by fide the lamb and lion rang’d 
* The flow’ry lawn. The ferpent gently roll’d 
‘ His gliftering fpires, and playfull tongue outloll’d 
* To lick the infant-hand. Together fed 
‘ The wolf and kid, together fought a fold. 
‘ The rofes blufh’d with more celeftial red ; 
‘ Hell groan’d through all her dens; and grim death drop’d 
‘ down dead.’ 

In our author’s Aymn to May, one of the beft pieces in this col- 
le&tion, there are fome ftanzas which fhew him a great mafter in 
the defcriptive, as when he thus addreffes the goddefs. 

‘ The drowzy elements arouz’d by thee, 
‘ Roll to harmonious meafures, attive all! 
’.© Earth, water, air, and fire, with feeling glee, 
'* Exylt to celebrate thy feftival. to Fire 
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Poems on foveral. Occafions. 41? 
” ¢ Fire glows'intenfer; fofter; blows the airs” 

< More fmooth the waters How ;° earth fimiles more’ fair : 

« Earth, water, air, aad fire, thy gladning impulfe fhare.’ 

‘ At thy approach, the wild waves loud tiproar,> * 

« And foamy furges of the: mad’ning main, © °*- ° 

‘« Forget to heave their mountains tothe fhore; © ™ 

© Diffus’d into the level of the plain. inti 

‘ For thee, the Aalcyox builds her fummer’ paathe. 

‘ For thee, the ocean fmooths her troubled breaft, 

‘ Gay from thy placid fmiles, in thy own purple drt ‘ 
From the wide altar of the foodful earth 
The flow’rs, the herbs, the plants, their incenfe roll ; 
The orchards fwell the ruby-tin@ur’d birth ; 

The vermil-gardens breath the fpicy foul. 
* Grateful to May, the neétar-fpirit flies, 
‘ The wafted cYouds of lavith’d odours rife, , 
‘ The zephyr’s balmy burthen, worthy of the fkies.’ 

The Epithalamium on the royal nuptials, the epzf/e to the author 
of Leonidas, the fall of Caufus and Callirbae from Pavfanias, with 
the verfes on the death of Pope, are all maftérly. We hail con- 
clude this atticle with a fhort extract from an elegant little poem 
(p. 116 of this collection) called the Mag/, a facred eclogue ; where 
the fages are introduced paying their adorations to the infant Sa- 
viour in the following beautiful lines : 

*Macrl. 
‘ From eaftern realms, where firft the infant fight 
‘ Springs into day and ftreaks the fading night, - 
‘ To chee we bend, before the morning rile : 
‘A purer morning trembles from thy eyes. 
‘ Mac. II. 
In vain the fun with light his orb arrays, 
Our fenfe to dazzle, and as God to blaze; 
Through his tran/parent fallacy we fee, 
And own the /uz is but a far to thee. 
‘© Mac. IIL. 
‘ Thou fpotlefs effence of primeval light, 
‘ Thy vaffals own, and wafh thy Erhiops white. 
« Thy cloud of fable witnefés adorn 
« With the firft rofes of thy fmiling morn. 
. ‘Mac.{f. ~ 
‘ By bards foretold the ripen’d years are come, 
« Gods fall to duft and oracles are dumb. 
¢ Old Ocean murmurs from: his ouzy bed, 
« A Maid has born a Son, and Pan is dead. 
‘ Mac. II. ; 
s * The xymphs, their flow’r-inwoven treffes torn 
* Over fountains weep, in twilight thickets mourn. 
; e « Long, 
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‘ Long, hollow groans, deep fobs, thick fehreeches fill 


* Each dreary valley and each thaded hill. 
* > Mac. HI. 
* No more fhall Memphian 
‘ No more fhall Hammond lift his gilded horn. 
‘ From hence in vain: fhall.Belzebub rebel, 
« Anubis howls, and Moloch finks to Hell. 
* Mae. I. 
‘ Here lows a 4u/; a golden gleam adorns 
‘ The circling honours of his beamy horns, 
« He fafely lows, nor fears the holy knife, 
‘ No facrifice from hence fhall drink his life. 
‘ Mac. H. 
« Ye gardens, bluth with never-fading flow’rs, 
« Forever fmile, ye meads, and blow, ye bow’rs = 
Bleat, all ye hills, be whiten’d, all ye plains ; 
‘ Oearth, rejoice! th’ Erernal Shepherd reigns. 
‘ Mac. Il. 
Ye lillies, dip your Jeaves.in falling fnow, 
* Ye rofes, with the eaitern-fcarlet glow, 
‘ To crown the God: ye angels, hafte to pour 
¢ Your rain of nectar, and your ftarry fhow’r. 
‘Mac. I. Offers gold. 
* The ore of India ripens into gald, 
‘ To gild thy courts, thy temple to infold. 
« Accept the emblematick gift ; again 
* Saturnian years revolve a golden reign ! 
‘ Mac. II. Offers frankincenfe. 
« For thee Arabia’s happy foretts rife, 
¢ And clouds of odours fweetly ftain the fkies. 
« While fragrant wreaths of fmoaking incenife roll, 
« Receive our pray’rs, the incenfe of the foul! 
‘ Mac. ILI. Offers myrrb. 
« The weeping myrrh with baliny forrow flows, 
‘ Thy cup to fweeten and to footh thy woes: 
« So prophets fing; for (/uman and divine) 
‘ The maz was born to grieve, the Ged to fine. 
* Mac. I. 
« Smile, facred infant, fmile: thy rofy dreaf 
* Excels the odours of the {picy eatt ; 
The burnith’d go/d is drof: f before thy eye, 
Thou God of fweetnefs, God of purity! 
‘ Mac. Il. 
‘ Ye planets, unregarded walk the fkies, 
« Your glories leffen as his glories rife : 
‘ His radiant word with gold the fun attires, 
* The moon illumes, and lights the ftarry fires. 
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timbrels wake thie morn, 


¢ Hail, 
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¢ Maa. IIL 
* Hail, Lord of nature, hail! To thee Selimg 
-« My fong, my life,-—I give sy life, my fong: 
¢ Walk in thy light, adore thy day alone; 

* Confefs thy love, and pour out all my own.” 
Upon the whole, we would recommend this collection of poems 
to our readers, as deferving of their perufal 5 and, fome few tri- 
fling fongs, &c.. excepted, worthy of the amiabie and ingenious 


auther. 
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Arr. XII. 4 Thank[giving Sermon, for the important and aftonifbing 
_ wiGory chtained on the fifth of December, 1757, by the glorious king 
of Pruffia, over the united and far f[uperior foxces of the okie ged 
in Silefia. Preached on the fabbath of the 10th of tre faid month, 
the fynagogue of the ‘fers in Berlin. By David Hirfchel F eased. 
Arch-rabbi. Tranflated from the German original print ed at Berlin. 
8un. Pr.6d. Reeve. | 


MONGST the many deferved encomiums beftowed on the 
great Frederic, it is certainly no inconfiderable diftinction to 
be thus celebrated from the pulpit by an arch-rabbi. Mr. David 
Hirfchal Franckel, in the fermon before us, hath chofen for his 
text the following words from the 22d Pfalm, ver. 23, 24. * 2% 
* that fear the Lord, praife him: all ye the feed of Fucob, glorify him; 
“ and fear him, all ye the feed of Ifrael. Fer he bath not defpifed nor 
© held in feorn the affliBion of the afflitted: neither bath he hid his face 
< from hime but when he cried unto him, be beard.’ 

We do not meet with any thing in: the difcourfe very ftriking or 
remarkable, either with regard to fentiment or expreffion, if we 
may be allowed to judge of its merit by the tranflation, which may 
poflibly have done fome injuftice to the elegance of the German 
original. However we will give our readers a fhort fpecimen. 

‘ God forbid (fays our author) that we fhould be pleafed with 
‘ flaughter, or that our eyes fhould take a delight in viewing the 
‘ ftreams of human blood; which, to the difgrace of mankind, 
‘ are inceflantly flowing. But truth and juftice bear witnefs 
‘ againft our enemies, as it is manifeft that our mild fovereign is 
* perfe&tly innocent of thefe vaft effufions of blood; and that it 
is only abfolute neceflity, derived from perfidious machinations, 
* that he has drawn that victorious fword, which otherwife, tho’ 
* poffefied, in fuch pre-eminence, of all military qualities, he 
« would have wifhed might have reftedin peace. Shall we not re- 
« joice, that juftice triumphs; that the fagacity of our king 

« baffles the devices of the enemy; that his heroifm, and the in- 
‘ trepidity of our countrymen, will fhine in hiftory, and be the 
* admiration of lateft polterity ? | 
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‘ Imitafe the glorious viétor! the wife monarch! whorn the 
‘ Lord hath chofen as the inftrument of prodigies! However 
* felf-love may dazzle the eyes of the bulk of mankind, ‘none of 
‘ the victories, which he has obtained over his perfecutors, does 
‘ he afcribe to himfelf.. All the honour he refers folely to the 
Lord; who bleffes his-arms, enlightens his underftanding, and 
ftrengthens his heart. No fooner had the flying enemy left him 
the victory and the field of battle, than jointly, with his whole 
triumphant army, he returns thanks to the giver of all good. 
I fee him! I fee the auguft warrior, in the prefence of his 
‘ troops, lift up his wearied hands to heaven: ‘‘ Lord! my Cre- 
*< ator!” cries he, ‘* thou kndweft how innocent I am, of all the 
** blood fhed this day, Such was thy will, Father. Now, my 
** Joyal fellow-foldiers, thank him with heart and mouth; for he 
“* it is who has delivered us.” 
‘ Thefe words fufpend the pangs of death. The expiring fol- 
diers make a laft effort to raife themfelves; and, with broken 
accents join ‘the hymn, which was fung with ecftacy by the 
whole army whilft tears dropped from the eyes of the royal hero, 
The Lord counteth thofe tears, and accepts of them as witnefles 
againit the unrighteous, who would load the king with the guilt 
“« of all this carnage: Therefore fhall bis enemies be tnrned back ; and, 
when be calls, be fall find that the Lord is his helper.’ 
The fermon concludes with this fervent prayer: ‘ Lord of hofts, 
God of Sabaoth ! thou haft glorified thy fervant Frederick ; and, 
for his fake, haft thou done mighty things. Continue to give 
‘ him his heart’s defire. O grant that the fword of deftruction 
* may be fheathed ; and fay to the angel of death, hold thy hand. 
‘ May the fhepherds of thy people, the princes of the earth, live 
* before thee in peace and tranquillity : and may truth and the 
‘ knowledge of the Lord fill the earth, as the waters cover the fea. 
‘« Blefs the family of thy fervant Frederick, that it may continue 
* for ever before thee; for what thou blefleft, Lord, is bleffed for 
* ever. Help thy people, the remains of thy Ifrael; and, in our 
‘ days, may the Redeemer come to Zion. Amen.’ 
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Ant. XII. AnEnglith and Swedith Diionary, wherein the generality 
of words and fignifications are rendered into Swedith and Latin. 
Forms of {peech, proverbs and terms of art obferved, and the miftakes of 
Junius, Menagius, and other etymologians remarked. W hereunto is 
added a large collefion of terms of trade and navigation, and an 
herbal, or index of plants common to both nations. The fecond edi- 
tion, with large amendments, by Jacob Serenius, D. D. and 
F.R.S. Printed in Sweden, 1757 *- 


HIS edition, it feems, is encouraged chiefly by the queer 
of Sweden and the king of Denmark, who bothhave been 
very confiderable fubfcribers ; and what is very peculiar and mag- 
nanimous, his Danifh majefty has, with his whole council and 
great men of ftate, fubfcribed to a Swedifh diétionary, though a 
Danifh is lately printed in England. Whether the faid prince has 
not been fatisfied with that performance, or expected fomething 
more fuccefsful from this Swedifh author, we cannot tell, but cez- 
tain itis, that he has performed his tafk in fuch a manner as will 
yield fatisfa&tion to both nations, and even be of particular ufe 
to men of tafte and curiofity in the Englifh language. ‘Thofe that 
hitherto have combined our Englifh with foreign languages, have 
refied in a bare tranflation of words and phrafes; this the author 
has not made his only bufinefs. He has fixed upon every Englith 
word, of a northern original, and given us the true primitive in 
the ancient Gothick. Our own lexicographers, it muft be owned, 
have not been negle€tful of this point; but in general we find 
them defeétive; for they trace it no farther than the Anglo-Saxon, 
which Mr. Johnfon, our great national linguift, freely confeffes to 
be owing to a fcanty knowledge in the northern literature, and to 
the biafs of Junius, and fome other oracles of etymology, towards 
the Greek derivations ; whereas it cannot be denied, that the Goths 
and Vandals, fpread over all Europe, have communicated their 
accents to moft of the European languages. 

The preface is written in reafonable good Englifh ; and tho’ 
we cannot pronounce it free from improprieties of diction, yet we 
may eafily forgive it in a foreigner, in confideration of his judi- 
cious remarks, and entertaining anecdotes of literature. * His chief 
aim is, to prove, that the Moefo-Gothick, in the Ulphilan gof- 
pels, is the ftock of all the Gothick diale&ts, and that this is no 
where in the world better preferved, than on the ifle of /and, 
and in the Swedith province Dajlekarlia, under the Alps of Norway. 
Here he fettles the original ftiirps of the Englith tongue, and in- 


* The firft edition was printed at Hamburg, 1734. Of this the 
reverend Mr. Bye, editor of Junius’s Etymologicum Anglicum, takes 
notice thus: Pof impreffus, aliquam multas, Serenii DiGionarium Anglo- 
Swethico Latinum comparavi, in quoplurima fe oferebant ad rem nofiram 
Sacientia, ifboc excerpfi et Juis locis affgravi. 
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fifts that none, but an [/ander or a. Dalekarlian of a long fianditig 
in England will makea perfett Englith philologer. An affertion 
that feems pretty bold, but.the reafons given make it. very pro- 
bable. His great argument is, that the energy of words ahd 
proverbs is never fo well underftood, as from the ufe of diftant 
nations having them entirely common with us., Such, he fays, 
they are found in thofe quarters, and not words only, ‘but even 
cuftoms, fuperftitions, vulgar expreflions, and names local and 
perfonal. He further proves it from the very niceties of pro- 
nunciation, guttural founds, and afpirations of certain confonants 
in words of the faine letters and fignifications, and even from the 
power of the letters, which Iflanders and Dalekarlians, and no 
nation in the world befides, have exadly like the Englith, it being. 
very remarkable that the well known Englith Shidolleth tH, fo 
hard for all foreigners to pronounce, fits with all the Englifh de- 
licacy upon the tongue of the [/amders, and the / filent before &, 
which no where is to be found but by an Englishman anda Dale-. 
Karlian. 

From the Gothick ftandard remaining in thefe parts of the world, 
the author, through the whele work, is employed to deduce the 
Englifh, and to reduce each word to its northern reot or its ana- 
logy: To fhew this firtking coherence, he draws up a parallel 
between the Mcee/o-Gothick, Uf landick and Dalekariian, oppofite to 
modern Enylith, whereby it is curious to fee the harmony between 
the northernmost nations of Extoge and thofe of Afa, which ia 
1500 years at leaft, have had no correfpondence. And fream. hence 
it is, that he propofes the faid ancient Moe-Gorbick as the only’ 
matrix to molt of the living European tongues. 

Here he makes an important obfervation on the Tartazian 
Gothick, as it was {fpeken 200 years.ago my thefe very quarters 
where Ulphilas the Moefian bihhop refided. Hepreduces a collection 
ef words penned down from the mouth ef the Adeotian Tartars, 
fent to the grand feignior, which words Bufbequius (Imperial mi- 
nifter at Conftantinople) has tried to.recencile to the old Saxon, 
but has left as defperate. The auther difcovers them to be ge- 
nuine J/andick and Sewedif>, and the ballad recited to that mini- 
fter by the faid Tartars, in metre and cadence exadily anfwering 
the modulation of the vulgar people im the,netth of Sweden, at 
their pule-games and meiry-makings. 

Among other remarks the auther is making, he falls. in vith 
one on our late famous Mr. Hearne.of-Oxéord, which deferves to 
be-taken notice of.“The faid great antiquarian, .it feems, has aot beer 

uainted with the true feat of afpirations on the confonants in 


the old Gothick, and confequently miftaken in correting Le- 


lafui’s amendinent of manufcripts, where the word Gasmantith oc- 
eurs. This being the name of an old gate of the ary of Yord, has 
puzzled Somner, Hearne, Drake, and other antiquarians very 
much; but, by the mules of the Gothic afpirations, ovr author 
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puts it in the natural way of derivation, thewing “it to be a:com- 
pound of old Britifh and Gothick. it 

Such ate the contents of the preface, whichis followed by a 
Latin differtation upon the migration of letters from eaft to weft in 
the feveral ages of the world. A piece full of »amufing incidents 
and obfervations literary and religious; but wherein we find no- 
thing new, except a parcel of Greek and Arabia filver-coins of 
three pounds weight, lately dug out of the ground upon the Bal-+ 
tick fhore in Sweden, which, with a fet of Runick infcriptions on 
rocks and ftones in that country, are brought in as vouchers for the 
commerce between the Greek empire and the old inhabitants of 
Sweden, who by the nate of warings (Bagayyo'by.the Byzantine 
hiftorians) have ferved the eaftern emperors for life-guards aud 
captains of theirarmies. § © ~ 

The index of plants joined to this di&tionary: may ‘claim fome 
merit in botany, to affift the votaries of that itience, in reading 
the voluminous writings of Linnzus the famous Swedith botanift. 

The work, upon the whole, we would venture to recommend 
to our countrymen; for though it chiefly is intended to teach a 
Swede Englith, yet it will be of fingular ufe to an Englifhmamto 
learn the true original, and confequently the energy of his own 
language; forthe proof whereof the reader may caft his eyes on 
the words arferal, cadet, Eafter, frank, goffip; journal, better, noon, 
frock, to fwin, torch, witch; where he may inmediately difcover 
fomething curious, and not to be met. with by former etymo 


logians. © 
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Paris. 


Art. XIV. Posfe del Signior Abbate Pietro Metaftafio. Nix Fo- 
| lumes,. 8vo. ae 
JAA_N author could not generally and conftantly -pleafe an -en- 
lightened and cultivated nation, without real beauties‘and 
true merit. This has been -faid of Shakefpeare, Qtway; Con- 
gteve, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, arid with as muchsreefon- may 
be repeated of Metaftafio; who has been the delight ‘of Naples, 
Madrid; Vienna, Rome, and Venice. Italy very jaftly looks on 
him as her Sophocles and Euripides: united. :Eikrass zgoi! 
At Paris they have now hazarded an edition of his works, the 
firft compleat one that ‘has yet appeared ; ‘and it muft-be owned 
that the editor and printer have laboured to reach perfe&ion in 
their refpeétive departments. The firft, by the care he/has taken 
of collecting the difperfed works of this-auther, and of confulting 
Metaitafio:himfalf, who has revifed and correéted them with his 
own hand; the latter, by correétnefs, types, cuts, and other or- 
RAM GAL, It 














4:8 Poems on feveral Occaftons. 


* Long, hollow groans, deep febs, thick fchreeches M 
* Each dreary valley and each fhaded hill. 
* Mace. Ill, 
‘ No more fhall Mewphian timbrels wake the morn, 
* No more fhall Hammond lift his gilded horn. 
* From hence in vain fhall Belzebub rebel, 
* Anubis howls, and Moloch finks to Hell. 
* Mag. I. 
¢ Here lows a ull; a golden gleam adorns 
* The circling honours of his beamy horns. 
* -He fafely lows, nor fears the holy knife, 
* No /acrifce from hence fhall drink his life. 
‘ Mace. Il. 
‘ Ye gardens, blufh with never-fading flow’rs, 
* For ever fmile, ye meads, and blow, ye -bow’rs : 
* Bleat, all ye hills, be whiten’d, all ye plains ; 
*‘ O earth, rejoice! th’ Eternal Shepherd reigns. 
* Mae. III. 
Ye lillies, dip your leaves in falling fnow, 
Ye rofes, with the eaftern-{carlet, glow, 
Tocrownthe God: ye angels, haftetopour -. , | 
Your rain of nectar, and your ftarry fhow’r. : 
© Mac. If. Offers gold. 
_ * The ore of India ripens into gold, 
« To gild thy courts, thy temple to infold. 
* Accept the emblematick gift; again 
“ Saturniad years revolve a golden reign! 
‘Mac. Il. Offers frankincenfe. 
© For thee Arabia’s bappy forelts rife, _ 
« And clouds of odours fweetly ftain the fkies. 
‘ While fragrant wreaths of fmoaking incenfe roll, 
« Receive our pray’rs, the incenfe of the foul! 
‘ Mac. Il. Offers myrrh. 
« The weeping myrrh with balmy forrow flows, 
« Thy cup to {weeten and to footh thy woes: 
* So prophets fing; for (human and divine) 
‘ The man was born to grieve, the Gad to fhine, 
‘ Mag. I. 
« Smile, facred infant, fmile: thy rofy breaf 
* Excels the odours of the {picy eatt ; 
‘ The burnith’d go/d is drofs before thy eye, 
¢ Thou God of fweetnefs, God of purity ! 
‘ Mac. IU. 
‘ Ye planets, | unregarded walk the fkies, . 
‘ Your glories leffen as his glories rife : 
‘ His radiant werd with gold the fun attires, 
« The moonillumes, aad lights the ftarry fires. 
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branckel’s Thankgrvig Sermon. 
* Mae. Ll. 
* Hail, Lord of nature, hail! Po-thee belong 
* My fong, my life,-—I give my life, my fong : 
* Walk in-thy light, adore thy day alone, 
* Confefs thy love, and pour out all my own,’ 
Upon the whole, we would recommend this colleGion of poems 
to our readers, as deferving of thelr perufal; and, fome few tri- 
fling fongs, &c. excepted, Se et tis. puislie and i ingenious 


author. 
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Art, XI. 4 T. hank giving Sermon, for the important and oftonifbing 
viftory obtained on the fifth of December, 1: 757 by the glorious king 
of Pruffia, over the united and far fuperior forces of the. Auftrians 
in Silefia. Preached on the fabbath of the 10th of the faid mouth, at - 
the Lnagogue of the Fews in Berlin. By David Flirfchel Franckel, 
“Arco rb: ranflated from the German original printed at = 
Spo. Pr.6d. Reeve. ) 


MON GST the many anaes encomiums beftowed on the 
great Frederic, it is certainly no inconfiderable diftin@tion to 

be thus celebrated from the ‘pulpit by an arch-rabbi. Mr. David 
Hirfchal Franckel, in the-fefmon before‘ us, hath chofen for his 
text the following words from the 22d Pfalm, ver. 23, 24. * V2 
¢ that fear the Lord, praife him: allye the feed of Facob, glorify him; 
* and fear him, all ye the feed of Ifrael. - Fer he bath ‘not oped nor 
‘ held in feorn the affiBion of the afifed: neither bath “: hid his face. 

‘ from him ; but hen he cried-unto him, bebeard? 

We do not meet with any thing in the difcourfe very ftriking or 
remarkable, either with regard to fentiment or expreffion, if we 
may be allowerl to judge of its merit by the’ tranllation, which may 
poflibly have done‘ fome injuftice ‘to the elegance of the Germax 
origirial. However we will give ‘our readers‘a fhort fpecimen. 

‘ God forbid (fays‘our author) that we fhould'be pleafed with 
‘ flaughter, or that our eyes fhould take a delight in viewing the 
¢ ftreams of human blood ; which, to the difgrace of mankind, 
‘ are inceffantly flowing. But truth and juftice bear witnefs 
* againft our enemies, as it is manifeft that our mild fovereign is 
« perfectly innocent of thefe vaft effufions of blood; and that it 
is only abfolute neceflity, derived from perfidious machinations, 
* that he has drawn that victorious fword, which otherwife, tho’ 
« poffeffed, in fuch pre-eminence, of all military qualities, he 
« would have wifhed might have reftedin peace. Shall we not re- 

« joice, that juftice triumphs; that the fagacity of our king 
* baffles the devices of the enemy; that his heroifm, and the in- 
€ trepidity of our countrymen, will fhine in hiftory, and be the 
¢ admiration of Jateft poiterity ? 
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‘ Imitate 
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‘ Imitate the glorious vitor! the wife monarch! whom the 
* Lord hath chofeth as the inftrument of prodigies! However 
« felf-love may dazzle the eyes of the bulk of mankind,’ none of 
* the victories, which he has obtained over his perfecutors, does 
« he afcribe to himfelf. All the honour he refers folely to the 

* Lord; who bleffes-his arms, enlightens his underftanding, and 
* ftrengthens his heart. No fooner had the flying enemy left him 
* the victory and the field of battle, than jointly, with his whole 
‘ triumphant army, he returns thanks to the giver of all good. 
‘I fee him! I fee the auguft warrior, in the prefence of_his 
* troops, lift up His wearied hands to heaven: ‘* Lord! my Cre- 
** ator!” cries he, ‘* thou knoweft how innocent I am, of all the 
** blood fhed this day. Such was thy will, Father. Now, my 
«© loyal fellow-foldiers, thank him with heart and mouth; for he 
** it is who has delivered us.” 

‘ Thefe words fufpend the pangs of death, The expiring fol- 

* diers make a laft effort to raife themfelves; and, with broken 
«accents join the hymn; which was fung with ecftacy by the 
« whole army whilft tears dropped from the eyes of the royal hero. 
“ The Lord counteth thofe tears, and accepts of them as witneffes 
* againftthe unrighteous, who would load the king with the guilt 
¢ of all ‘this carnage: Therefore fhall bis enemies be tnrned back 3 and, 

avhien be calls, he fall find that the Lord is his belper. 

The fermon concludes with this fervent prayer: ‘ Lord of hofts, 

« God of Sabaoth ! thou haft glorified thy fervant Frederick ; and, 

© for his fake, haft thou done mighty things. Continue to give 

* him his heart’s defire. O grant that the fword of deftruétion 

* may be fheathed ; and fay to the angel of death, hold thy hand. 

« May the fhepherds of thy people, the princes of the earth, live 

* before thee in peace and tranquillity: and may truth and the 

« knowledge of the Lord fill the earth, as the waters cover the fea. 
« Blefs the family of thy fervant Frederick, that it may continue 
* for ever bifbie thee; for what thou bleffeft, Lord, is bleffed for 
‘ever. Help thy people, the remains of thy Ifrael; and, in our 

‘ days, may the Redeemer come to Zion. Amn? 
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Arr. XIII. 4vEnglith and Swedith Didionary, ivberein the generality 
of «words and fignifications are rendered into. Swedith and Latin. 
Forms of [peech, proverbs and terms of art obferved, and the miftakes of 
Junius, Menagius, and other etymologiaxs. remarked, Whereunto is 
added a large colle&tion of terms of trade and navigation, and an 
herbal, or index of plants. comman to both nations. The Second edi-- 
tion, swith large amendments, by Jacob. Serenius, D. D. gnd 
F,R.S. Printed in Sweden, 1757 *. cs 


HIS edition, it feems, is encouraged chiefly by the queen: 

of Sweden.and the king of Denmark, who both have beer. 
very confiderable fubfcribers ; and what is very peculiar and mag-- 
nanimous, his Danifh majefty has, with his whole council and” 
great men of ftate, fubfcribed.to a Swedifh dictionary, though a 
Danith is lately printed in England. Whether the faid prince has: 
not been fatisfied with that performance, or expected fométhing — 
more fuccefsful from this Swedifh author, we cannot tell, but cer- 
tain it is, that he has performed his tafk in fuch a’ manner as will 
yield fatisfa&tion to both nations, and even be'of particular ufe 
to men of tafte and curiofity in the Englifh language. Thofe that- 
hitherto have combined our.Englifh with foreign languages, have 
refted in a bare tranflation of words and phrafes; this the author: 
has net made his only bufinefs. He has fixed upon every Englith- 
word, of a northern original, and given us. the true primitive in 
the ancient Gothick. Our own.lexicographers, it muft be owned,’ 
have not been neglectful of this point; but in general we find 
them defective; for they trace it no farther than the Anglo-Saxon, 
which Mr. John{fon, our great national linguift, freely confeffes to 
be owing to a fcanty knowledge in the northern literature, and to’ 
the biafs of Junius, and fome other oracles of etymology, .towards 
the Greek derivations ; whereas it cannot be denied,, that the Goths 
and Vandals, fpread. over all Europe, have communicated their 
accents to moft of the European languages, , 

The preface is written in reafonable good Englifh ; and tho’ 
we cannot pronounce it free from improprietie$ of diction, yet -we 
may eafily forgive it in a foreigner, in confideration of his judi- 
cious remarks, and entertaining anecdotes of literature. His chief 
aim is, to prove, that the Moefo-Gothick, in the Ulphilan gof- 
pels, is the ftock of all the Gothick diale&ts, and that this is no 
where in the world better preferved, than on the ifle of [/and, 
and in the Swedifh province Dalekarlia, under the Alps of Norway. | 
Here he fettles the original ftiirps of the Englifh tongue, and in- 


* The firft edition was printed at Hamburg, 1734. Of this the 
reverend Mr. Eye, editor of Junius’s Etymologicum Anglicum, takes 
notice thus: Pof impreffus, aliquam multas, Serenii Di@ionarium Anglo- 
Swethico. Latinum comparavi, in quo plurima fe offerebant ad rem noftram 

Sacientia, iftiooc excerpfi et Juis locis affignavi, — > ox 
s. 
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fifts that none, but an J/ander or a Dalekarlian of a long ftanding 
in England will niake.a perfe@ Enghth philologer. © An dffertion’ 
that feems pretty bold; but the reafons given niake it very. pro- 
bable. His great argument is; that thé energy of Words and 
proverbs is never fo well underitood; as from the uf of diftant 
nations having them. entirely common with us. . Such, he fays; 
they are found in thofe quarters; and not words: only, bit evért 
cuftoms, fuperftitions; vulgat exprefitons, and natheé local. and 
perfonal. He further proves it from the’ véry nicéties*of pro- 
nunciation, guttural founds, and afpirations of certain confonants 
in words of the finie letters and fignificatiors,: and even fidri’ the”: 
power of the lettets; which HMlanders’ ahd: Dalekarlians; and ito 
nation in the world befidds; have exa@ly Jike the Englifiy it being - 
very remarkable that the well kriowm Englifh Shibolleth rn, fo 
hard for all foreigners t6:prononnce,’ fits with’ all the Englith de- 
licacy upon the tongue of the [flamders,.and' the l filent béfore 4; - 
which;no where is to be found:but by an Englithinan anda Dale- 
karlian. 

From the Gothick ftandard renidining. in thefe parts of the world;’ — 
the author, through the whole work, is employed to dedute 'the - 
Enaglith, and to reduce! each word’ to its’ northern root: of its ana- 
logy. To ihew this ftriking coherénce, he draws up a paraliek 
between the Moc/-Gothick, Tfandick and Dadltkarkan; dppofite to 
modern Englifh, whereby it is curious to fee the harmony between 
the northernmoft natiuns of Europe atid thofe of Afa; which im 
1§00 years at leaft, have had no cotrefpondence. And from hence 
it is, that he propofes the faid) ancient M]oe/s-Gardick as the only 
matrix to moft of the living European tongues. . 

Here he make an impottant obfervation on the Tartatian 
Gothick, as it was fpoken 200 years ago im thofe very quarters 
where Ulphilas the Moefian bifhop refided. He produces a collection 
of words penned down from the mouth of the Moeonan Tartars, 
fent to the grand feignior, which words Bufbequius (Imperial mis 
nifter at Conftantinople) has tried to-reconcile to the old: Saxon; 
but has left as defperate. The author difcovers them’ to: be’ gé- 
nuine [/andick and Scvedi/h, and the ballad recited to thar mini=- 
fter by the faid Tartars, in metre and cadence exattly anfiering: 
the modulation of the yulgar people in the nortlr of Sweden, at 
their yule-games and merry-makings. 

Among other remarks the author is making, he falls in with 
one on our late famous Mr. Hearne of Oxford, which deferves ta 
be taken notice of. The faid great antiquarian, it feéms, hasmot been 
acquainted with the true feat of afpirations‘on the confoaants nr 
the old Gothick, and confequently miftaken in correcting Le- 
land’s amendment of manufcripts, where the word Galmamith oc- 
curs. This being the name of an old gate of the city of York, has’ 
puzzled’ Somner, Hearne, Drake, and other antiquarians very’ 
much; but, by the rules of the Gothic afpirations, our author 

® puts 
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pots it in the natural way of devivation, fhewing it to be a com- 
pound of old Britith and Gothick. 

Such- are fhe contents of the preface, which is followed bah 2 
Latin diflértatiofi- upon thé migration of letters from eaft to welt im 
the feveral ages of the world. A piece fall of amufing incidents: 
and obfervations literary and religious, but wherein we find. no+ 
thing new, except a parcel of Greek and Arabian’ filver-coing of 
three pounds weight, lately dug out of the ground upon the Bal~ 
tick fhore ia Sweden, which, with a fet of Runick’ infetiptiofis om 
Frocks and ftores itr that country, are brought in as vouchers for the’ 
commerce between the Greek empire and the. old inhabitants of 
Sweden, who by the name of wariags atest by the Byzantine 
hiftorians) have ferved the’ eaftern emperors a eee and 
captains of their armies. - 

The index of plants joined to this diétionary” sty claim forme 
therit in botany, to affift thé votaries of that feierice,, in. reading 
the voluminous writings of Linas the famotis Swedith botanitt. 

The work, upon the whole; : we would:venture -to recommend 
to our countrymen; for though if 'chiefly is intended to. teach a 
Swede Engliffi, yet it will be of fingular ufe to an Englifhman to 
learn the true original, and conféquently the energy of his own 
language; for the proof whereof the reader may daft his: eyes on: 
the: words arfenal, cadet, Eaffer, frank, goffip, journal, better, nooty 
fnock, to frrim, torch, witch; where he may immediately difeover 
fomething curious; and not te be met with by mienies etymo- 


logians. 
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Paris. 


Art. XIV. Poefe del Signior Abbate Pietro Metaftafio. Nine Fo. 

lumes, Sv0. | ‘ 

N author could not generally and conftantly pleafe an. en- 

lightened and cultivated nation, without real beauties and. . 

true merit. This has been. faid of Shakefpeare, Otway, Con- 

greve, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, and with as much reafon may 

be repeated of Metaftafio, who has been the delight of Naples, 

Madrid, Vienna, Rome, and Venice. Italy very .juftly looks om 
him as her Sophocles and Euripides united. 

At Paris they have now hazarded an edition of his works, the. 
firft compleat one that has yet appeared; and it muft be. owned 
that the editor and printer have laboured to reach: perfection in; 
their refpe&tiive departments. The firft, by the care he has taken. 
of colleéting the difperfed works of this author, and of confulting. 
Metattafio himfelf, who has revifed and corrected thent with. his 
own hand : the latter, by corregtnels, types, cuts, and other or-. 
SACs It 
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It may hot be improper to obferve to the‘reader, the difference 
of the Jtalian tafte in dramatic performances from ours. The 
Italians require finging, pompous decorations, amufing fights, and 
machinery, even in their tragedies. The Italian pieces hold.2 
medium between opera and tragedy, or rather they partake of the 
one and the other, but more of the former than of the latter; fo 
that hitherto we have fcarce feen a true tragedy in Italian. The 
Italians have hardly fucceeded unlefs in the paftoral kind, as in 
the Paffor-fido;'the Phillis of Scires; and very few others. Apof- 
tolo:- Zeno is the firft who prefented to his countrymen the right 
tules of the’ bufkin, and who taught them to confider mufic but 
as anacceflary. His-difciple Metaftafio has followed this tafte. If 
you: was to detach from his pieces the airs, ariettas, and the cho- 
ruffes he has thrown into fome of them, they would ftill remain. 
compleat, and tragedies. © 

But (it will be faid) does not this tafte for cantatas difgrace the 
ferious fublime of tragedy? Does it agree with the tears it is fup- 

pofed to provoke, or the bloody cataftrophes of which it exhibits 
‘he picture? If choruffes are meant by this queftion, it appears 
decided.’ The example of thofe celebrated Greek tragedians, who 
introduced them on the ftage to fuch advantage ; the approbation 
in form given them by Horace, fo-great a judge of this matter ; 
the happy imitation of them in fome moderns, the variety they 
throw into the fcene,: are all more than fufficient to juftify them. 
What may be exacted is, that the poet and mufician fhould be fo 
juftly in concert with each other, that the words fhould be adapted 
to the fubjeét, and the mufic to the words; that it fhould be no- 
bié; lively, bold, furious, graceful, tender, or even plaintive, ac-’ 
cording to the exigence of the fituation ; and this is an attention 
that has not efcaped the author’s tafte, efpecially as to his more 
immediate province, that of the words and founds. It even feems 
that his choruffes have this advantage over thofe of the antients, 
that they are never but properly placed; that they are ufhered in 
by the fubject itfelf ; and that they do not remain on the ftage, 

againft all probability, often to overhear what is fuppofed to 
be the greateft fecret. 

As to the airs, ariettas, that recur every inftant, they do not 
appear quite fo excufable.. We cannot bring our imagination to 
be reconciled with feeing a hero, or heroine, amidft the emotion 
of the moft violent paffions, immediately break out into a melo- 
dious cantata: yet fomething may be faid in defence even of’ this 
tafte. 

Firft : as has been before obferved, in the cafe of thefe violent 
paffions, the words, as well as the airs, are adapted to the actual 
fubjeét ; the tone only is changed, the manner of ation continues 
the fame. In all this colleétion, we could difcover but two or three 
places in which the cantata appears difplaced. For example, in 


Themiftocles it does not feem very proper, that A/pafa, the daughter 
of. 
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cf that hero, fhould amufe herfelf with finging, in the very in- 
ftant that Xerxes calls her, in hafte, that. he may; corpmunicate an 
important fecret to her. . 

Secondly: granting that this cuftom rather hocks probability, 
is not this defe& fomewhat compenfated by the circumftance of 
furnifhing a compleat diverfion, that {trikes at once the mind, the 
heart, the eyes, and the ears? 

Thirdly :. the Italians have an invincible paffion for mufic: an 
entertainment which fhould leave it out would very little affect 
them. Accordingly, their mufic is lively, animated, and. their. 
language may itfelf be called a kind of fmg-/ong. In fhort, this 
tafte cannot be pofitively a badone, fince moit other nations take: 
up with it; and if they do not prefer it, at leaft admit it amongtt 
their other diverfions in favor of it’s variety. 

This author has ftri@ly conformed himfelf to the two unities of 
time and aGion, ahd even very little violated the third of place, and 
that, evidently only for the fake of the decorations. 

He has not enflaved himfelf either to rhyme or to a meafure 
always equal. He often employs the heroic verfe, but intermixes 
other metre, efpecially that of feven fyllables, and. fometimes. 
eight, referving to himfelf the liberty of rhiming now and then, 
but without confining himfelf to it. There are only the verfes: 
which form his cantatas, that are almoft all regularly rhymed and 
meafured. This liberty of his is not without its beauty. The Ita- 
lian verfe, rhymed or not, has its cadence and proper harmony, 
far from ungrateful to an Englifh ear. By this rhyming too, by. 
intervals, he unites all that a happy rhyme has of agreeable, and 
what the liberty of difpenfing with it adds of eafe and life to the 
fentiment and ation. Perhaps too, he has aimed. at avoiding, in. 
the inequality of his metre, the tirefomenefs of the monotony of. 
verfes all of one meafure. His poetry feems, in fhort, to con- 
fift lefs in the ftri€tnefs of metrical rule, than in the fublimity 
or propriety of his terms, in the choice and difpofition of his fub- 
je&t, the expreffion of his characters, the natural turn of his fenti- 
ments, the vivacity of the paffions, beauty of images, ftriking 
maxis, affeGtingnefs of fituations, furprize of incidents, and cata- 
ftrophes: all thefe the editor Caza/éigi admires in_his friend Me- 
taftafio, and in which we cannot refufe joining him. 

We would willingly give an idea, or abftract of all the pieces 
contained in this colle¢tion ; but that would carry us beyond our 
limits. We fhall then content ourfelves with analyzing two, the 
clemency of Titus (Vefpafian) and Demophoon, and with quoting 
fome paflages from the others. 

La Clemenza di Tito. 

No one is ignorant that this emperor was very jufily named 
Delitie humani generis, the delight of mankind, which did not hinder. 
two young patricians, one of them his favorite, from attempting his. 
life; but he pardoned them in the moft generous manner. This 
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#s the grand work of the aétion, taken from Suetonius, .Dion Caf‘as,y 
Aurelius Vidor, &c. ‘The poet fuppofes a Vitellia fecretly aiming at 
Vefpafian’s love, in which he has the art, in favor of the unravel- 
ment, to infinuate there was a predominant mixture of ambition. 
She is befides furnifhed with a pretext for hatred to the Vefpafians, 
from her being daughter of the late murthered emperor Vitellius. 
She is furious at the paffion fhewn by Titus to the famous Bere- 
nice, and on her difmifhon from Rome, at his choiee of Servilia 
for his bride. In her rage fhe abufes the afcendant fhe has over 
Sextus, to engage him, in fpite of all his deep remorfes, to fet on 
foot a confpiracy againit the emperer. This Sextus is precifely 
the friend of Titus, and the brethcr of Servilia. _Annius, another 
favorite of the fame Titus, and the intimate friend of Sextus, 
finds himfelf involved in this confpiracy, though innocent, and by 
accident meerly. Servilius, fifter of Sextus, has been long en- 
gaged to Annius, who was to efpoufe her. All this gives room 
for anumber of contrafts: of Vitellia who loves Titus, and who, 
from the rage of difappointment, wants to deftroy him ; of Servi- 
lia, who has all at once to keep fair with Titus, whofe chara&er 
fhe admires, with Annius whom fhe loves, with Sextus, who fub- 
dued by am imperious woman, yi€lds to a crime which he detefts, 
and quickly repents ; of Annius, who, though innocent, dares not 
juftify himfelf at the expence ef a friend, with whofe fifter too he 
is paflionately in love. ‘Then there is the perplexity of Titus him- 
felf, who after having renounced Berenice, out of reafons of ftate, 
and Servilia, im order to yield her to Annis, turns. his views of 
marriage to this fame Servilia, who is the foul of this black con- 
{fpiracy. On this fhe conceives the moft lively remorfe for the or- 
der fhe has given againft the emperor’s life, but has not the time 
er-oceafion to provoke it. Itis too far gone not to proceed. The 
rage of Vitellia, the remorfe of Sextus, the fidelity of Annius, the 
gentlenefs and tendernefs of Servilia, and above all, the incom- 
parable character of Titus, of which every ftroke in this tragedy 
paints to the life of nature his greatnefs of foul, his generofity and 
clemency, form fituations, fentiments, and perzpetias entirely fur- 
prifing and affecting. ‘The cofume is obferved, the events are welk 
conneéted, the theatrical incidents are extreamly ftriking ; the un- 
ravelment well prepared, pathetic, and attended with the acclama- 
tion of the fenate and chorus of the people of Rome. 

It is not themto be wondered at, that this piece met with 
prodigious fuccefs, and went through a aumber of reprefentations. 
Here follows a fpecimen of its merit: It is that beautiful folilo- 
quy, in which Titus deliberates on the life oer death of Sextus. 
He had examined him in private, had treated him with tendernefs, 
had promifed to reftore him to his favor and, friéndfhip, on 
condition of his declarmg his motives and accomplices. Sex: 
tus had groaned, wept, condemned himfelf to the fevereft tor- 
tures, but would reveal nothing, for fear of the confe- 
quences, 
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quences, to. Vitellia, his cruel but ftill-loved miftrefs. 


427 
The em- 


peror, in his indignation, has thoughts of abandoning him to the 
feverity of the fenate, who had already pronounced his condemaa- 
tion ; but clemency foon recovers her influence over him. _ 


‘ Tito soLo. 
E dove mai s’intefe 
‘ Pid contumace infedelta? Poteva 
‘ Il pid tenero padre un figlio reo 
‘ Trattar con pit dolcezza? Anche innocente 
‘ D’ogni altroerror, faria divita indegno 
‘« Per quefto fol. Deggio alla mia negletta, 
‘ Difprezzata clemenza una vendetta.... 
‘ Vendetta! Ah Tito! e tu farai capace 
‘ D’un fi baffo defio, che rende eguale 
‘ L’offefo all’ offenfor ? merita invero 
« Gran lode una vendetta, ove non cofti 
‘ Pit che il volerla! Il torre altrui la vita 
é E facolta comune 
‘« Al pid vil della terra: il darla é folo 
‘ De’ Numie de’ Regnanti: Eh viva...Invauo 
* Parlan dunque le leggi?. Io lor cuftode 
‘ Liefeguifco cosi? Di Sefto amico 
‘ Non fa Tito fcordarfi ? Han pur faputo 
‘ Obbliar d’cffer padri, e Manlio, e Bruto, 
‘ Sieguanfi i grandi efempi. Ogn’ altre affetto 
‘ D’amicizia, e pieta taccia per ora. 
‘ Sefto é reo; Sefto mora...Eccoci al fine 
‘ $u le vie delrigore. Eccoci afperfi 
‘ Di cittadino fangue, e s’incomincia 
‘ Dal fangue d’un amico. Or che diranne 
‘ I pofteri di noi? Diran che in Tito 
‘ 


é 





Si ftancd la clemenza, 
Come in Silla, e in Auguito 
La crudelta. Forfediran, che troppo 
Rigido io fui: ch’ eran difefe al reo 
I natali, eleta: che un primo errore 
Punir non fi dovea: che un ramo infermo 
Subito non recide 
Saggio cultor, fe a rifanarlo in vano 
Molto pria non fudd: che Tito al fine 
Era l’offefo, e che le proprie offefe 
Senza ingiuria del giufto 
Ben poteva obbliar... Ma dunque io faccio 
Si gran forza al mio cor? Ne alinen ficuro 
Sard ch’altri m’approvi ! Ah non ilafci 
Il folito camin. Viva P’amico 
« Benché infedele; e fe accufarmi il mondo 
‘ Vuol pur di qualche*errore 
M’accufi di pieta, non di rigore.’ 
G gz 
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DEmopuoon. 


This is the other piece, lefs known perhaps, but in which 
the poet appears (to ufe an expreffion applied to Euripides) 
Teaymurates, truly tragic. The fubject is taken from Phyllarchus 
quoted by Hyginius, and is in fubftance as follows. Demophoon 
reigned in Cherfonnefus in Thracia. The oracle had long before 
ordained, that a virgin, drawn by lot, fhould every year be facri- 
ficed before the ftatue of Apollo, and being confulted to know 
when this anger of the god fhould be ceafed, this fame oracle had 


an{wered, 


«* Con voi del ciel fi plachera lo fdegno, 
«© Quando noto a fe fteffo 
«« Fia Pinnocente ufurpator d’un regne, 


The wrath of heaven foall be afpeafed, fo Joon as an innocent ufurper 
of a throne foall be known to himfelf. 


Demophoon, whe had orders, fent them out of the way, for 
fear the lot fhould fall uponthem. A principal man in that coun- 
try, Mathufius, is extreamly angry at this exception, and demands 
that his daughter Dirce alfo fhall be exempted from the law. The 
king is incenfed, and declares that the lots fhall not be drawn, but 
that Dirce fhall be his victim: this redoubles the rage of Mathu- 
fius: yet is not he the perfon the moft wounded to the heart. 
Timantes, eldeft fon of Demophoon, and reputed the prefump- 
tive heir, has contra&ted a fecret marriage with this Dirce: he has 
had a fon by her, who, in this tragedy, is a mute pérfonage, but 
an interefting one. None but the father and mother are in the 
fecret, which has been kept fuch, becaufe Timantes apprehended 
the difpleafure of his father, who defigned for wife to him Créufa, 
daughter to the king of Phrygia. This princefs is even arrived ; 
but in the firft interview Timantes has with her, he protefts to her, 
that this projeéted match will not be effe€tuated, becaufe he is 
otherwife engaged. ‘This compliment is not very agreeable to the 
princefs, but fhe is comforted by Cherinthus, fecond fon to Demo- 
phoon. ‘The king, informed of Timantes’s refufal, fufpeés, with 
reafon, Dirce to “be the caufe of it, and is but the more ardent 
thereon to prefs the death of this unfortunate, who is conduéed, 
in ceremony, to the temple of Apollo, there to be facrificed. 
‘Thence the tranfports of Timantes, .efpecially when he meets the 
vidtim arrayed in white and crowned with flowers. Dirce cries out 
in vain to him, to think of what he is going to do; but he cries 
out in a rage, 

‘ Non v’é pit che penfar. La mia pietade 
* Giidiventa furor. ‘Tremi qualunque 

‘ Oppormifi vorra: fe foffe il padre, — 

* Non rifparmio delitti. Il ferro, il fuoco 
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€ Vuo che abbatta, confumi, 
‘ La reggia, il tempio, i facerdoti: i Numi.’ 


Then after thus threatening the utmoft extremities to the priefts, 
altars, and palace, he proceeds to. put his menaces in execution, 
and here begins the grand bufinefs of the theatre. A fuperb tem- 
ple is feen: the gates of it 286 Timantes followed by a band 
of friends, enters, breaks, deftroys, overturns the altars, difperfes 
the guards, and refcues his beloved Dirce; but the foldiers run- 
ning from all parts, Timantes and his friends are furrounded. 
The king arrives in the mean while: love and refpeét have foon 
difarmed the fon. In this extremity he declares his marriage with 
Dirce, who can no longer ferve for a victim, fince the oracle re- 
quires a virgin. Demophoon, in the utmoft fury of evafion, con- . 
demns Timantes to chains and death. Here follow the tender 
adieus of hufband and wife: here is the triumph of the two tragic 
impreflions of pity and terror, “EAco; nas Qo8O-; but this is not 
all. 

Timantes in his prifon rejeéts the pardon offered to him, on con- 
dition of renouncing Dirce: he is difgufted with life, 


‘ Perché bramar la vita? E quale in lei 

‘ Piacer fi trova ? Ogni fortuna é pena. 

‘ Emiferiaognieta. Tremiam fanciulli 

* D’un guardo al minacciar: fiam giuoco adulti 

‘ Di fortuna é¢d’amor: gemiam canuti 

« Sotto il pefo degli anni: or ne tormenta 

* La brama d’ottenere: or ne trafigge 

Di perdere il timore. Eterna guerra 

« Hanno irei con fe ftefli: i giufti Phanne 

Con V’invidia, e la frode. Ombre, deliri, 

Sogni, follie fon noftre cure : e quando 
Il vergognofo errore 

¢ A fcoprir s’incomincia, allor fi myore, 

‘ Ah! fi mora una volta...’ 


~ 


a wn OW 


Cherinthus at that inftant comes to bring him his pardon. The’ 
generous Créufa, in whom compaffion has got the better of ‘her 
refentment, has foftened the heart of the king already fhaken by 
paternal affe€tion: he grants to his fon, at once, his life and 
Dirce. What a joyful turn! but the arrival of Mathufius will ’ 
turn this joy to defpair : yet ignorant of the-fecrct-marriage, he 
advances to embrace Timantes with a packet in his hand. This 
is a writing figned in the hand of the late queen Argia, the de- 
ceafed wife of Demophoon: by this Timantes learns, that he is 
not fon to the king but of Mathufius, confequently brother of the 
fame Dirce of whom he is now the hufpand. The horror of the 
inceft feizes, overwhelms him. The Oedipus of Sophocles, the 
Oreftes of the Diftreft Mother, do not deliver themfelves up to 
more violent agitations. It is in vain that the king, Mathufius, 
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Cherinthus, Dirce, and even his fon the little Olinthus, pvt into 
his arms, are employed to comfort him. ‘They cannot ever guefs 
the reafon of his defpair: they almoft think him gone out of -his 
fenfes. 

Fortunately the firft paper gives indication of another one con- 
cealed in the fanétuary of the palace, to which the king enly has 
accefs. Demophoon goes to feek for it, and the reading of this 
fecond paper, which is in the hand-writing of the queen Argia, 
unravels happily the whole plot: it appears that Dirce is not the 
daughter of Mathufius, but of the king himfelf. The myftery 
of all this, and which is not without example in our hiftories, 
and even in fome trials, is, that Argia feeing that her hufband 
paffionately defired a boy, and fhe being then delivered of this 
daughter Dirce, had made an exchange with the wife of Mathu- 
fius, and fubftituted Timantes to Dirce. The author gives plau- 
fible rea‘ons for what the queen has done, in not revealing the en- 
fire {<cret but in two feparate writings. By this means every one 
is content : Demophocn accepts Timantes for his fon-in-law, and 
premifes to continue to him the affeftion of a father. Cherinthus 
finds him/elf the only fon, and heir to the throne, and, without any 
difficulty, marries the Phrygian princefs, who is now affured of the 
crown fhe came in gueft of. In fhort, the annual facrifice is abo- 
lifhed, by the accomplifhment of the oracle. ‘Timantes, who ac- 
knowledges himitelf the fon of Mathufius, and no longer fon of the 
king, does not afpire to an inheritance in which he has no right. 

The more this tragedy is confidered, the more will it appear hard 
to conceive that any ‘thing could be better imagined, more dexte- 
roufly conducted, more nobly treated, or more happily unravelled. 
The mind is conftantly kept on the ftretch, and the heart in fuf- 
pence, either in the expectation of fome deep diftrefs, or at the 
fight of fome moving fituation, till the very inftant of its happy 
conclufion. 

The charaéters are admirable, diverfified, and well kept up. 
Demophoon is a true Thracian, fierce, abfolute, fomewhat fero- 
cious, but fufceptible of fentiment, and a lover of virtue. Che- 
rinthus has an amiable heart, much more affected with the mis- 
fortunes of his believed brother, than defirous of ftepping into 
his place. Créufa, though flighted by Timantes, cannot hold out 
againit the reciprocal fidelity of the two fpoufes, and becomes an 
intercefflor for them. Mathufius is a hero in point of paternal 
affection. Nothing can equal Timantes : all his great qualities, 
all his fentiments carried to extremity, have for their principle of 
heroifm, the power of conjugal love. 

Though we have, in our analyfis, given the preference to thefe 
two tragedies of the clemency of Titus, and Demophoon, we have {carce 
been lefs ftruck with the beauties of Hyp/pile in Lemnes, Achilles dif- 
covered by Ulyffes, Regulus returning to Carthage, Hypermneftra, who, at 
the hazard of her own life, faves that of her hufband, and of her 
father : 
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father: Adrian, who facrifices the moft ardent paffion to honor and 
duty : Olympias, a tragedy not abounding in plot, but which may 
‘de called the triumph of friendfhip. Cato dying at Utica, Themi/- 
tocles at the court of Xerxes, Zenobia, model of conjugal fidelity, 
JEtius, that laft of the Romans: a particular account of them 
would demand 2 book inftead of an extract. 

We may add, that except Jufin the younger, a piece not valued 
by its author, being the premature fruit of his youth, there is not 
one, in which the beauties do not out-balance the faults. Such are 
Artaxerxes, Alexander, Sirce, Semiramis, the Chinefe hero, Antigo- 
nus, Demetrius, Dido. dzferted, Cyrus ackuowledged, Abdolonymus, the 
fhepherd-king, which laft is properly a paftoral, befides the Little 
pieces, being fuch as have but one a&, or two at moft. 

Metaftafio, in general, gives no more than three ads to his 
tragedies: in this, difpenfing with the rule of Horace: 

Neve minor, neu fit quinto produ@ir aets. 

Nor is he perhaps in the wrong in this. His ftile is the more 
lively, and he avoids that prolixity which five a&s, joined with 
mufic and the cantatas, would certainly produce. We are befides 
perfuaded, that, when Horace gave this precept, it was becaufe 
he had in view the Greek tragedies, which, in fa@, are always of 
five aéts. But then it is to be obferved, that if you retrench the 
chorufes, the moft part of the a&s are fo fhort, as fcarceto equal 
the length of fome fcenes of our theatre. 

At the head of thefe fmall dramas we fhall place the uninbabited 
Ifland (L’lfola difabitata). ‘The imagination of it is at once happy 
and new. Ferdinand, a-rich merchant, lands on this ifland with 
his wife, and a fifter of hers yet achild. Whilfthe.is walking on 
the fhore, fome pirates fuddenly carry him off, and fail away with 
his fhip. His wife, who was not prefent, and not feeing him re- 
turn, takes it into her head that he has deferted her; and conceives 
thereon a deteftation for mankind, which fhe inftils into her 
fifter, the little Sylvia.. After nine or ten years hard flavery, Fer- 
dinand is releafed. His firft care is to return to the uninhabited 
ifland ; he arrives there accompanied with a friend. They divide 
to go in queft of the ladies: they cannot at firft find them, .nor 
one another. It is curious to remark how many incidents, orna- 
ments, and fituations, fo unpromifing a fubject the invention of 
the poet has furnifhed. At length the meeting is brought about, 
and nothing can be more tender. The natural chara¢ter — 
of Sylvia. [Ze be continued. | 


Art. XV. La double Folie. 
The double Folly. A colle&ion of poems. 


HE author of this collection of epiftles, pafterals, tales, &c. 
without doubt thought fit to give it this name, becaufe itis 
filled with verfes which he had the folly to write ; and the greater 
Gg4 folly 
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folly to order to be printed. J am, fays he, not ambitious of fame. 
It is very true, he is not; otherwife he would find in his book 
fome humiliating ftrokes ; but more from what the world may fay 
of it. Indeed here is no incenfe to felf-love. Perhaps the writer 
had a mind to maintain the juftice of his matto, Quifguam igitur 
Janus ? Who then is wife? Few men, and much lefs poets, are 
fo; that he is not, here we have proof pofitive. 





Rome. 


Aart. XVI. Chronica di Paolini Pieri Fiorentini, @’e// cofe d’ Italia, 
dal?’ anno 1080 all? auno 1305. 


The Chronicle of the affairs of Italy from 1080 to 1305. By 
P. P.. Fiorentino. gto. 1 vol. | 


HIS book is printed from a MS. in the library of the cele- 
brated Magliabechi, under the care of the chevalier Philip 
Adami, who illuftrates it with fome notes ; and it particularly me- 
rits the attention of the public, as in many places it difagrees with 
John Villani, than whom none of the Florence hiftorians are ia 


higher efteem. 
SIENNA.» 


Art. XVII. D’ell Acque Minerali di Chianciano Relazxione. Di Giu- 
feppe Baldaffari. 330 f. 4/0. , 


A Treatife of the Mineral Waters of Chianciano, &c. 


ALDASSARI treats here, Firft, Of the fituation, natural 

productions, and quality of the air of Chianciano. Secondly, 
Of the waters, and their different ‘fpecies. Thirdly, Of the medi- 
cinal ufes of the waters. ‘This work is preceded by a long letter 
of Paoloffi, who therein fearches into the antiquities of baths in 
general ; fpeaks of the different, authors who have heretofore 
jpoken of them, and of thofe who advifed them. 


LIEGE. 


Art. XVIII. Differtation fur les Bains déau fimple tant par immerfion, 


qu’ en Douches et en vapours. 


A Differtation on Baths of fimple Water, by immerfion, the pump, 
and vapour. By Yohn Philip de Limbourg, M.D. The fecond 


Edition. 


HE author, in a preliminary difcourfe acquaints the public, 
that his motives for publifhing this treatife were, that foon 


after he had given the firit edition of his differtation on the mineral 
waters 
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waters at Spa, he obferved that an effential article had been omit- 
zed, viz. An account of the relative ufes of the Spa waters, and of 
baths in general; this he refolved to fupply in the fecond edition 
of his treatife; but the academy of Dijon having propofed a pre- 
mium for determining the a¢tion of fimple water baths in 1755, he 

wrote this differtation, which he divides into two parts: in the firft 
he treats of the general effects and action of fimple water baths; in 
the fecond of the particular effects of the fame baths with regard to 
the ftate of the patients. In the firft part he examines the effects 
of water from its gravity. 2d, From its penetrability. 3d, From 
its temperature, and other circumftances. 

Treating of the vapour bath, he fays, 

The effects of vapour baths are infinitely fuperior to the common 
bath or pump, befides the advantage of caufing no preflure, which 
in many circumftances might prove detrimental. It has been ob- 
ferved, that the vapour of water foftens the hardeft bones; the va- 
pour bath confequently may be faid to foften, diflolve and pene- 
trate the hardeft fubftances in the human body. In the fecond 
part he gives a curious obfervation, taken from M. Curzio phyfi- 
cian at Naples, of a hardnefs of the fkin, cur’d by the vapour bath 
and fome other medicines, tho’ the patient could not bear the com- 
mon bath. The cafe is in the Journal des Scavans, Dec. 1755. 

A young girl about feventeen arrived at the hofpital for incur- 
ables at Naples, in a ftrange condition; her {kin was in every part 
as hard as wood, or as a cow’s hide: yet fhe could move readily, as 
the articulations were free; if any part refifted, it was only on 
account of the hardnefs and tenfion of the fkin. Thus the fkin of 
the lips was fo tight, that it obftru&ted the motion of the jaw, 
and rendered it difficult to open the mouth. It was the fame in 
the eylids. The tongue was almoft cylindrical, fo that the patient 
could hardly fwallow folid food, and {poke with difficulty; tothe 
touch the fkin feemed lefs hot than it naturally is, on prefling it 
with a nail or pin. The patient complained as if her fkin was 
torn off; her refpiration was free, fhe digefted well, and the 'na- 
tural excretions went on eafily; fhe urin’d more than fhe drank, 
and it was very falt; both fenfible and infenfible perfpiration were 
totally fuppreffed; fhe flept quietly. The diforder, according to 
her own account, began in her neck, which fhe perceived to be 
more {tiff than ufual ; it fpread from thence to her face, ard at 
length her whole skin became hardened; fhe affured the dottor 
that no other diforder had preceded this; and further, that fhe 
had not been as yet out of order; itis remarkable, that her skin, 
hard as it was, ftill remained fenfible, in which this obfervation dif- 
fers from thofe related by other authors, concerning the harden- 
ing of the skin. 

The author attributes the difeafe to a tonic contraction of the 
wervous membrane of the skin, as alfo of the excretory duets, the 


thiliary and febaceous glands, and the veflels of tranfpiration. 
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In confequence of this, he thought it neceffary to foften the 
skin, and reftore fenfible and infenfible perfpiration: this he at- 
tempted to effect by baths; but the patient could not fupport them 
half an hour without exceflive pain; fhe thought her skin was 
more contracted, and felt a greater oppreffion in her breaft and 
Jower belly; her skin remained as hard asever. Finally, after the 
feventh bath, all the fymptoms encreafed, and the patient felt a 
{pafmodic contraction in the mufcles of the arms and legs. M. 
Curzio was fatisfied, that thefe bad effeéts proceeded from the 
weight af the water. He concluded that the vapour of water 
would not be attended with the fame inconvenience, and his con- 
jecture was foon confirmed by fuccefs. 

The fixth time the patient had been expofed to the vapour-bath, 
fhe beyan to tranfpire, and a fort of fweat was perceived under her 
arm-pits, on her breaft, and under her knees: the fweat increafed 
‘daily, and the fkin did not appear fo rough, tho’ as hard as ever ; 
her urine became more clear, and fhe looked as well as ever, 
which convinced M. Curzio that the vapour not only foftened the 
‘fkin, and facilitated perfpiration, but entered into the pores. The 
vapour-baths were continued twenty days, at the end of which 
her fweats became continual. M. Curzio prefcribed the patient a 
pint of whey every morning, and difcontinued the vapour-bath for 
a few days: he foon after ordered a bleeding, a fudorific ptifan, 
a repetition of the baths, and that the patient fhould be kept mo- 
derately warm; by thefe means, the foftening of the fkin, which 
had hitherto appeared in the legs only, extended to the thighs and 
arms. 

This method was purfued for five months, when M. Curzio 
impatient, thonght of a more effe&tual remedy, viz. crude mer- 
cury given internally. By the ufe of this continued four months 
the fkin was foftened, and a glutinous fweat appeared ; at laft an 
eruption was perceived in the fkin, which terminated in pimples 
that caufed a heat and intolerable itching, which were relieved by 
fudorifics and diluting medicines. About the end of May, or two 
months after, her fkin was entirely freed from pimples, and had 
recovered all the fofrnefs neceffary: by the ufe of whey for fome 
time her agility was entirely reftored and the cure perfected. 

This is fo extraordinary an inftance of the efficacy of vapour- 
baths, that it is furprifing they are not fometimes prefcribed in 
England ; particularly as M. Limbourg mentions feveral other 
cafes where thev have fucceeded. 

There are many ufeful remarks and obfervations in this little 
treatife, which we recommend to the perufal of the faculty, as 
being fhort it will not break in much upon their hurry of bu- 
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Art. 19. The Canto added by Mapheus 
To Virgil’s tewelve books of Aineas, 
From the original bombaftic, 
Done into Englith Hudibraftie ; 
With notes beneath, and Latin text 


Jn ev'ry other page annext. 
12mo. Pr. 1s. 6d R. and J. Dodfley. 


APH US, who wrote the very unneceflary fupplement to 

Virgil’s- neis, was (as our burlefquer informs us in his 
preface) born at Lodi in the Milaneze, in the year 1407, and was 
fecretary of the briefs to pope Martin the Vth, and afterward da- 
tary. He was likewife endowed with a canonry of St. Peter’s, with 
which he was fo well contented, that he refufed a rich bifhoprick. 
Popes Eugenius the 1Vth and Nicholas the Vth, out of regard for 
his learning and affection to his perfon, continued him in his of- 
fice of datary. He died at Rome in the year 1459. 

Contemptible as his performance was, it was publifhed with 
moft editions of Virg:/ till within about a century fince. Our au- 
thor probably thought Maphzus might at leaft claim the fame 

rivilege as his mafter, of being burlefqued. In imitation 
therefore of the.great Mr. Cotton of facetious memory, this gen- 
tleman has given us the fupplement in Engl Hudibraftic; and we 
muft do him the juftice to fay, is a much better copy of Cotton, 
than Mapheus is of Virgil. Thofe who love’ what is generally 
termed funny reading, will meet with fome entertainment in this 
burlefque, as the author feems to have a genius for this kind of 
writing, and is often very happy in catching the ridiculous. We — 
will give our readers a few lines, which will fhew the nature and 
merit of this work as well as a thoufand. 

Maphaeus runs thus : 

‘ Tunc fic illacrymans rex alto corde Latinus 

‘ Verba dabat : quantos humana negotia motus, 

‘ Alternafque vices mifcent! quo turbine fertur 

‘ Vita hominum! 6 fragilis damnofa fuperbia fceptri! 

‘ O furor, 6 nimium dominandi innata cupido. 

‘ Mortales quo ceca vehis! quo gloria tantis. 

‘ Jnflatos transfers animos quefita periclis ! 

* Quot tecum infidias, quot mortes, quanta malorum 

‘ Magnorum tormenta geris!’ 
Which our burlefquer has rendered as follows: 

‘ Latinus then with leaking eyes 

‘ Proceeded thus to fermonize : 

‘ What clouds of ills with whirlwinds furly 

* Make human life an hurly-burly ! 
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« One while we’re rais’d to higheft pitch, 

‘ Now headlong thrown into a ditch ! 

‘ Od—na fceptre, he who takes it, 

* A million to.a farthing breaks it! 

* O harpy Love-rule, murd’rous hag, 

¢ Whither doft thou blind mortals drag ! 

‘ Tis thou to battle eggeft kings 

‘ As well as louts to wreftling-rings ; 

* What flaughters, blood and. wounds, and quarrels, 
* Thefe heroes undertake for laurels !” 

Daunus weeping over the body of Turnus cries out : 

‘ Heu mortem invifam : que-fola ultricibus armis } 

* Elatos frenas animos, communia toti 

‘ Genti f{ceptra tenens, aternaque fcedera fervans. 

* Quz magnos, parvofqueteris : quz fortibus equas 

‘ Imbelles, populifque duces, feniumque juventz,’ 
This burlefquer thus turns it: 

‘ Ocurfed death, to pride thou devil, 

‘ Who bringeft all folks to a level, 

‘ Both gentle, fimple, young and old, 

* Kings, coblers, cowards and the bold: 

‘ O’er all alike thou doft prevail, 

* And there’s no fence againft thy flail! 

“ Malicious death, a plague befhrew thee! 

‘ What had my Turnus done unto thee ? 

The reft is of a piece with the above quotations, and in many 
parts very laughable. We would recommend our author there- 
fore to all lovers of mirth, and defire them to adopt 

A fcheme, which luckily we’ve thought on, 
To buy, and bind him up with Cotton. 
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Art. 20. Au humble Appeal to the public, together with fome confidera- 
tions on the prefent critical and dangercus fiate of the Stage in Ireland, 
By Thomas Sheridan, Deputy Mafeer of the Revels, and Manager 
of the Theatre-Royal. 8ve. Pr. 15. 6d. Faden. 


This panyphiet contains a detail of Mr. Sheridan’s condué, as 
a manager, fince he firft begun to fuperintend the Theatre at 
Dublin, together with his reafons for oppofing Mr. Barry’s pro- 
ject of a new piay-houfe in Crow-ftreet. It is a warm expoftula- 
tion dictated by the feeling heart of an honeft man, who ‘has al- 
ready been feverely injured by prejudice, calumny, and mifrepre- 
fentatjen, and finds himfelf in danger of abfolute ruin. 

From this itate cf the cafe, it appears that. Mr. Sheridan, by 
dint of uncommon talents, unwearied application, and unfhaker. 
fortitude, improved the Irifh ftage from a ftate of barbarifmn into 
an elegant and rational entertainment ; and that a few years ago 
he was compelled to relinguifh the fruits of all his labour and ex- 
pence, by the fury of an enraged party, which difmantled ‘his the- 
atre, 
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atre, deftroyed his fcenes, and drove him into exile. He has ad- 
vanced many faéts and arguments to’ prove that two rival theatres 
cannot exift in the city of Dublin: that the fubfcribers to the’ 
new play-houfe in Crow-ftreet will find themfelves egregioufly 
miftaken in their expectations of profit from that fcheme ; and 
that a conteft of this nature, ‘inftead of creating a laudable emula- 
tion between the houfes, will be productive of faétion, anarchy, 
mutual difappointment, and the ruin of both. 

He gives us to underitand, that-he had: made advances to Mr. 
Barry, whom he endeavoured to diffuade from the execution: of 
his project, by reprefenting its inconveniences, and by offering to 
him the moft advantageous terms of co-partnerfhip.—As we have 
a very particular regard for both thefe gentlemen, and a great opi- 
nion of their theatrical talents, we with a coalition was practicable, 
for their own intereft, as well as for the fake of the pubic. 

Mr. Sheridan, after a very pathetic addrefs to his enemies, and to 
the public, inferts a propofal for faving the ftage in Dublin from 
ruin; which propofal he intends to offer to the confideration of 
the Irifh parliament; and adds another to the fubfcribers of the 
new theatre, fuppofing the other fhould take place.—We cannot 
enter into a difcuflion of thefe particulars ; but, to us, the fcheme 
appears fair and feafible. 


Art. 21. 4 Plan for regulating the Marine Syftem of Great Britain. 
In which the fervice of the navy, the intereft of the merchant, and the 
contentment of feamen and their families, are impartially confidereds 
and each endeavoured to be provided for, in fuch manner, that there 
is reafon to hope it may give univerfal fatisfaction: and enable the na- 
tion to carry on both war and commerce at the fame time, with equal 
vigour and {pirit ; and particularly raife ten or tewelve thoxfand volun- 
teers in a very foort time, with little or no expence to the gowernment, 
By Captain John Blake, whe was in the fleet und-r Sir Charles 
Wager at the fiege of Gibraltar, anno 1727 ; commanded a frip to 
the Mediterranean in 1733; and afterwards the foips Hallifax and 
Lincoln, in the fervice of the Eaft-lndia Company. 8vo. Pr. 15. 
6d. Miuillar. | 


It has been the reproach of Great Britain, that fuch evils and 
abufes have crept into the ceconomy of her marine fyftem, to 
which fhe owes all her wealth, power, and influence among the 
nations; and that thefe evils and abufes have been fo long ne- 
giected. We have often refleéted with regret and indigna- 
tion upon the -hardfhips and mifery which fall to the fhare of 
the poor. feamen, who are the moft valuable members of the com- 
mon-wealth ; as well as upon the enormous national expence 
which is incurred by the prefent abfurd, unjuft, and ineffectual 
methods of manning the navy. In proportion to our concern oc-’ 
cafioned by thefe refleétions, is the pleafure we feel in perufing’ 
this pamphlet, which contains natural, eafy, and efficacious reme-' 
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dies for all thofe evils and abufes. The author is fo much matter 
of his fubjec&, that he not only lays down an excellent plan of ge- 
neral regulations; but, in our opinion, anticipates and removes 
every objetion that can be ftarted. The nature of our plan will 
not allow us to enter into the particulars of his fcheme ;_ nor in- 
deed can it be abridged without injuring it in fome particular : 
we fhall therefore content ourfelves with recommending it to the 
ferious attention of thofe who are immediately concerned .in pro-. 
moting national.improvements. Of the author, we fhall only 
fay, that he writes from the heart, like a man of {pirit, candour, 
and humanity, who interefts himfelf in behalf of his: fellow-crea- 
tures in diftrefs; as well as for the honour,and advantage of his 
country ; and who feems to inherit a portion of that noble ardour 
which infpired his namefake and anceftor, whofe heroic valour 
contributed fo much to the naval glory of Great Britain. 


Art. 22. The Condu& of Admiral Knowles en the late expedit ion fet in. 
a true light. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Millar. 


_ Hf Vice Admiral K s had recollected a certain unfavoury 

proverb, perhaps, he would have faved himfelf the trouble of 
ftirring up the remembrance of a dirty expedition, which has 
ftunk fo abominably in the noftrils of the nation: he might like-. 
wife have been more cautious oi difturbing the quiet in which his 
own charaéter was fuffered to reft. But, fome people aré born 
for aétion, and would rather run the rifque of hurting themfelves, 
than allow their meddling talents to ruftin idlenefs. It muft be 
owned, however, for the honour of the gentleman whofe work is 
under confideration, that though no man was ever involved in a 
greater number of fcrapes and perplexities, yet he has always dif- 
engaged himfelf with a dexterity of addrefs peculiar to himéfelf. 
He has been compared to a cat, which, though thrown from the 
top of a houfe in twenty different attitudes, will ahvays light on 
its feet ; and to the arms of the Ifle of Man, which are three legs 
conjoined in ham, infcribed guocunque fcieris Rabo. We have heard 
of a man, who, without birth, intereit, or fortune, ‘has raifed 
himfelf from the loweft paths of life to an eminent rank in the 
fervice; and if all his friends -were put to the ftrappado, they 
could not define the quality or qualities to which he owed his ele- 
vation. Nay, it would be found upon enquiry, that he neither 
has, or ever had any friend at all; (for we make a wide diftinc- 
tion between a patron and a friend; ) and yet for a feries of years, 
has he been enabled to faerifice the blood, the treafure, and the 
honour of his country, to his own ridiculous projects. Afk his 
character of thofe who know him, they will not fcruple to fay, 
he is an admiral without conduét, an engineer without knowledge, 
an officer without refolution, and a man. without veracity. They 
will tell you he is an ignorant, affuming, officious, fiibbling pre- 
tender ; conceited as a peacock, obftinate asa mule, and mif- 


chievous as a monkey; that in every ftation of life he has played 
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the tyrant with his inferiors, the incendiary among his equals, and. 
commanded a fq n occafionally for twenty years, without, 
having even eftablifhed his reputation in the article of perfonal. 
courage. If the fervice can be thus influenced by caprice, admiral 
K—s needs not be furprifed at his being laid afide after fonty. 
years conftant and faithful fervice. 

The defign of this pamphlet is to vindicate himfelf from an im-. 
plicated charge contained in the report. of the board of i inquiry, 
concerning the laft expedition to the ceaft of France. It is there 
faid, that the defign of attacking Fort Fouras, was laid afide upon, 
the reprefentation of vice-admiral Knowles, that the fhip intended 
for that feryice was on-ground at the diftance of four or five miles. 
from the fhore. Mr. Knowles has, in our opinion, proved that 
this fhip was aétually on fhore, as were alfo the bomib-ketches and 
the Coventry Frigate. It likewife plainly appears, that one of 
thefe bomb-ketches was actually conduéted by the pilot Thierry - 
that the mafter of the Barfleur founded the river Charente from bank’ 
to bank; and that the fervice was retarded but three hours by 
Thierry’s being fent to chace in the Magnanime. He has given 
fome reafons (tho’ to us not fatisfactory) for the fort being built on. 
the fhore without gunfhot of the channel; he labours hard te 
prove that the Fort Fouras was inacceffable by fea; and, with re- 
ipeé& to the report of captain Colby’s offering to carry in the Prin- 
cefs Amelia, he fays, it isa myftery that may be unriddled by a 
monofyllable, that may ‘be gueffed at without explanation. But 
after all thefe demonftrations, we find that no perfon founded 
nearer than three quarters of a mile of the fort; and whether the 
channel was not within that diftance, is itill a point far from be- 
ing afcertained. In the name of heaven! why was all this fpace 
left untried? If the perfons employed on this fervice were afraid 
of approaching nearer the fort in the day, they might have, with 
great fafety, executed the defign in the night. They might 
have forefeen their omiffion in this particular would leave the: 
moft material point undecided, and confequently fubje& them to. 
doubts, fufpicion, and cenfure. The moft valuable part of this 
pamphlet is the affixed carte of the road of Bafque, with the dif-. 
ferent foundings of the coaft marked by figures. 





Art. 23. A Treatife on the better employment, and more comfortable 
Support, of the poor in workhoufes. Together with fome cbfervations 
on the growth and culture of flax. With divers new inventions, 
neatly engraved on copper, for the improvement. of the lintn manu- 
faéture, of which the importance and advantages are confidered and 

evinced. By William Bailey, member of the focicty for promoting 
arts and commerce. 8v0. Pr. 2s. Dodfley. 


Nothing is a greater reproach upon the police of this country, 
than the poor-rates of different parifhes, which, from the idlenefs 


and knavery of overfeers, are become a moit grievous a 
an 
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and after all, our ftreets and highways fwarm with beggars, to 
the difgrace of human nature. ‘The performance before us con= 
tains a rational and feafible fcheme for employing the poor in fuck 
a manner, that their work fhall event déftay the expence of their 
own maintenance. But, there never was any difficulty in con- 
triving plans for this purpofe: the fault hes in the indolerice or 
neglect of thofe who ought to fuperintend fuch regulations. Per- 
haps it would be for the benefit of this nation, that fewer good 
fchemes were prefented. Our m——rs are diftraéted by the va 
riety, and they are all reje€ted in the lump. : 





Art. 24. A Plan of the afylum, or houfe of refuge for orphans and 
other deferted girls of the poor in this metropolis. By John Fielding, 
- Ef; 8vo. Francklin. . 


This afylum is no other than a work-houfe for the poor, though 
conitituted in fuch a manner, as, we apprehend, would preclude 
fuccefs: for, we do not believe, that the people of this metropolis 
will ever fend their linen to a public laundry, while they have 
humble dependants of their own, to whom they can give bread, 
by employing them in wafhing. We cannot help perceiving that 
Mr. Juftice Fielding has feparated and divorced his afylum from 
his reformatory ; and indeed we congratulate him upon the fepa- 
ration; for, it was a moft unnatural conjunction. 


Art. 25. Ob/ervations on Mr. Fielding’s Plan for a prefervatory and 
reformatory. To which is added, a Scheme for eftablifbing this noble cha- 
rity. Humbly addreffd to the great and the opulent, the charitable and 
humane, who feel for the diftreffes of the moft miferable of their fellow- 
creatures. By Mr. Marchant. 8wvo. Pr. 6d. Reeve. 


This is a commentary of approbation upon the above-men- 
tioned plan, in which the author defcends to particulars which we 
cannot pretend to fpecify: though we will not fcruple to fay, it 
feems to be the refult of good fenfe and a charitable difpofition. 


Art. 26. The Old Englifhman’s Letters for the Poor of Old England. 
In which is proved, that, independent of relieving the poor and mid- 
dling people of England, it is the true interef? of England as well as 
Ireland, to allow the free importation of tallow, cattle, and hides 
from Ireland ; and that nothing will diftre/s the common enemy more. 
By Wiliam Homer. 8vo. Pr. 15. 


There is much plain good fenfe, Englifh honefty, and a great 
deal of good humour in thefe fhort remonftrances, inculcating the 
expediency of allowing Irifh beef.and tallow to be imported into 
Great Britain. Sorry we are that thefe and fuch hints, co-opera- 
ting with the cries and neceflities of the poor, have not had the 


wifhed for effe& upon our fuperiors: but, as this worthy Old 
Englifhman 
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Englithman obferves, after the prophet : Thof are but lightly affe@ed 
«with the affi@ions of Fofeph who ref upon their beds of ivory: 


Art. 27. An Inquiry into the nature and effet of the writ of Habeas 


Corpus, the great bulwark of Britith liberty, both at common law, 
and under the a& of parliament. And alfo into the propriety of ex- 
plaining and extending that a&. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Henderfon. 


This is a fenfible, and was.a very feafonable pamphlet, when an 
amendment of the bill of Habeas Corpus was under confideration. 
It can never be unfeafonable in an Englifhman to make himfeif 
acquainted with one of the chief bulwarks that fecure thofe liber- 


ties he enjoys. 


Art. 28. Remarks on the original and prefent State of the Drama: To 
which is added Wecate’s Prophecy, being a Charakeriftic Dialogue 
betwixt future managers and their dependents. 8vo. Pr.1s. Hooper 
and Morley. 


This isa web of a very flimfy temeure: woven in one of the 
looms of Grubftreet. The author would have us believe it is in- 
tended as a fatire aguinft Mr. G—k; but we rather think he de- 
figned it as.a net ad captandum vulgus, that is, to catch gudgeons. 
It muft be owned, however, there is fomething in it that will 
€ven provoke gravity to fmile. 


Art. 29. A Propofal for the encouragemint of jfeamen to Jerve more 
readily in brs majefty’s navy, for preventing of déefertion, Supporting 
their wives and families, and for the eafier and quieter government of 
bis majefty’s foips. Sve. Pr. 6d. Millar. | 


This pamphlet being addreffed to the officers and feamen be- 
longing to the royal navy, and recommended to their attentive 
perufal; in order that objeétions, if any, may come from that 
quarter, we leave it wholly to their confideration ; and only | take 
upon ourfelves to praife the diftinétnefs and precifion with which 
our author communicates his fchemes to the reader: an example 


very fit to be copied. 


Art. 30. Some Hints for the more effectually regulating and difciphning 
bis majefty’s navy, and for the more /peedily manning the Jame in @ 
future war. By a Sea-offcer. 80. Pr. 6d. Willock. 


The principal plan propofed here is, in time of peace, befides 
thofe feamen that fhould be thought neceflary to bé employed on 
whole pay, and befides the marines kept up for the fervice of the 
navy, to retain or fupport at leaft 30,000 feamen on half-pay’; 
to be divided into claffes or companies, and difciplined as foldiers. 
Of this number 3000 ase defigned to be petty officers at 145. or 
z0os5. per month; the remaining 27,000 to be at 105. oF 145..per 
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month. The author himfelf reckons the fimaller allowance fufft- 
cient; but fome of his friends, whom he confulted, think the 
larger neceflary. After, calculating the expences that will attend 
each fcheme, he adds: ‘ Thus we fee, by the above computation, 
‘ that at the expence of 288,400/. at moft, and that too only in 
* time of peace, we fhall have always réady for fervice 30,000 re- 
‘ gular good feamen,’ &c. How thefe feamen are to be fuppofed 
always ready for fervice, we do not eafily conceive. Neither the 
‘fmaller nor the larger allowance is fufficient to maintain them 
afhore ; and as to any other bufinefs they can find there, diftin& 
from their own craft, it is not thought of. Our author himfelf is 
not only for allowing but likewife for highly encouraging their 
going into the merchants fervice at home ; and would even advife 
leave to be given them to go into the merchants fervice abroad, 
provided their voyages were not very long. he plain truth of the 
cafe is, with or without leave they muft find employment at fea; 
and by that means be thoroughly difperfed in a fhort time, fo as 
not to be eatily got together. The petty officers efpecially, con- 
fidering their moft inadequate provifion of half-pay, muft imme- 
diately fhift for themfelves in the beft manner they can, and try 
for preferment in the merchants fervice, without any regard to 
their naval fituation: and yet our author fuppofes whole companies 
in readinefs at all times, which are to confift of feventy men each, 
including four midfhipmen, two quarter-mafters, and one boat- 
fwain’s mate. 

We remember to have feen a pamphlet publifhed fome yeats 
ago; wherein it is affirmed, that 30,000 feamen ought to be the 
loweft compliment of the navy, in times of peace ; and that the whole 
navy fhould be difciplined according to the ftricteft military form*. 

Our author’s arguments for court-martials being held on board 
‘every fhip are very juft and fenfible.—His charity-fcheme of an 
‘hofpital for the education of the fons of feamen, to be erected by 
a fubfcription opened at all the county-towns in Great Britain, 
to be fupported by a charity-fermon preached in’ every parifh 
church throughout the fame once a year, is very ridiculous. 


* The reader may make what inferences he pleafes from the 
grofs fimilarity of the two plans, in thefe two itriking circum- 
ftances. 


Art. 31. 4 Rhapfody in the Houfe of Commons. Infcribed to the right 
honourable William Pitt, azd Henry Bilfon Legge, E/guives. 
Folic. Pr. 6d. Wilkie. 


It is one of the misfortunes attendant on greatnefs, that it is 
equally open to the malevolence of injurious cenfure, and the fer- 
-vile incenfe of fulfome flattery. Men of exalted rank and charac- 
ter fuffer perhaps as much from one as the other; and it is hard 
to fay, whether the praifes of a fool, or the afperfions of a knave, 
‘are oom difguftful to them. No foener does a genius diftinguifh 
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himfelf by fuperior abilities, but a thoufand profe-men and verfe- 
men are befpattering or bepraifing him. This has been the un- 
fortunate cafe of our two illuftrious patriots, whofe names have 
furnifhed ample matter for fatire and panegyric for fome months 
paft ; and who have now at laft fallen into the hands of our 
poet, who, like Shakefpear’s Cinna, fhould be torn to pieces for 
his bad verfes. If this piece is, to fay the truth, properly inti- 
tuled, being no more than a Rhap/ody of words without fenfe or 
meaning, why he fhould chufe to lay the fcene in the houfé of 
commons we will aot pretend to determine, efpecially as he 
calls it, 
‘ The feat of wifdom and of eloquence.’ 
And therefore a very unfit place for this gentleman’s lucubrations. 
Here however we are to fuppofe him ruminating on his poor 
country’s fate, and comparing modern times with the pat, 
* When favour only waited upon worth 
* And honour went with Jonours hand in hand.’ 
Honour and honours, a pretty conceit indeed, Mr. Bays / 
But mark a better that follows; 
‘ Each feiz’d the fword, to him both fword and fhield ! 
‘ For Britons then no faving mediums knew, 
« But enter’d once upon the hoftile field, 
‘ To gather or the laurel or the yew. 

To gather yew is one of the beft phrafes for ding that we re- 
member to have met with amidft thefe reveries. The genius of 
Britain, who is always ready to help out poor bards at a dead lift, 
comes firft to frighten, and then to comfort him. 

* Rath mortal! let your groundlefs murmurs die, 
* Nor dare to deprecate th’ eternal laws ; 
¢ While by ungrateful parallels you try, 
« What Britain zs, by that which once fhe was.” 
¢ But to ftrike malice dumb, fee where they fit: 
‘« By virtue more exalted than by place ; 
* Thofe minifters of heav’n, Legge and Pit, 
‘ While fell corruption flies before their face. 
€ Quick raife the arc of triumph, ftrew the ground, 
‘ Ye youths, ye virgins hail them in your lays; - 
¢ Old men and matrons, make the fkies refound, 
¢ In the deliverers.of your country’s praife.’ 

This may ferve as a fpecimen of our author’s poetical talents. 
What pity it is that faces worthy the pencil of Vandyke fhould 
be painted by fuch miferable daubers! Rife Arm/frong, Gray, and 
Akinfide, and celebrate the deliverers of your country. 


Art. 32. 4 diffrtation on adulterated Bread, and the great benefit of 
Hand-mills, Sve. Pr. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


Once more, our friend the phyfician enters the lifts againft meal- 


men, bakers, and diftillers ; again lays about him at a moft gi- 
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gantic rate: but, ftill, the fnakes are /cotched, not killed, they clofe, 
and are themfelves again. In vain he recapitulates the iniquity of 
adulterating the flour with poifonous ingredients ; in vain he pre- 
fents again the wifion of the dry bones. ‘To no purpofe does he ex- 
hort parents, with refpe&t to the health of their children: to no 
purpofe does he implore the interpofition of the legiflature, to re- 
move this bane of fociety : no regard is paid to his exclamations 
when he cries aloud, and fpares not, in fuch a ftrain of vociferation 
as might command the attention of the moft lethargic. ‘ If we 
« enquire into thofe volumes (fays he), in which the event of na- 
tional calamities is recorded, we fhall find one of the moft fatal 
that ever the iniquities of its people have provoked from the 
difpleafure of heaven upon this ifland, is the diftillery. Had it 
pleafed Providgnce to vifit this land, for offences lefs repugnant 
to his will; it might have fufficed his great mercy, to have re- 
quited thofe more yenial crimes by a denunciation of peftilence 
only. But the malefaétions of our forefathers were too 
heinous for any afflictions to recompence, except this moft 
enormous of human damuations, only the punifhment, from 
man ‘inflicted, could fuffice. So our country was not per- 
mitted to be chaftifed by the lenient hand of heaven: nor 
was peftilence to be propitiated. Spirituous liquors therefore 
obtained, and with the diftillery not only the plague 
made fearful inroad upon human lives, but Jeagued with its af- 
fociates, dearth, combination, foreftalling, with oppreffion of 
the poor} and that worft of fatal curfes, the poifoning of 
bread. 

‘ Now it happened when that deftroyer of corn, the diftillery, 
became fo outrageoufly voracious, like the dragon of Babylonifh 
idolatry, that it could hardly be fatisfied with the beft produce 
of the furrow; that a race worfe in their effects by much than 
locufts or caterpillars, engendered like fnakes in a dunghill, or 
the hydra in Lernedn bogs, in the dregs of that rumous craft, 
Thefe creatures are the more terrific, becaufe they bear the fimi- 
litude of man, (a name by which I dare not call therm) as if to 
fhew us that that fhape does not always preclude the monfter ; 
and their proceeding upon two legs is an argument why 
all favages of rapacious prey muft not neceffarily walk 
upon four. I will not call them locufts, for with much more 
fubtilty they are deftruGiive beyond what Egypt ever knew. But 
they have a power not only to deftroy but to pervert to mif- 
chief the bleflings they fall upon ; and thofe infects may perhaps 
have fome ufe in the chain of nature, a privilege of which thefe 
we fpeak of are totally deftitute: if thofe have any ufe in the 
creation thefe inutile animals are not at all like them in that 
particular; thefe are influenced by artifice, avidity, or malevo- 
* kent opt-gn, thofe purfue the coercive diftates of a 
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Bread, the ftaff of life, (he fays) is, in the hands of the baker, 
become the fcyth of death with which he mows down his thou- 
fands.—The pipe of felf-intereft played upon by thefe wretches, 
has become a trumpet of fedition, aroufing the turbulence of po- 
pular uproar to revenge their oppreffions. Under this fuftian 
cover, embroidered with a great many hard names mifpelled, we 
find fome very fubitantial hints for removing this grievance; and 
that it is not already removed, reflects no great honour upon our 
fuperiors, confidering how long the mifchief has been detested ; 
how deeply the health of the nation has been interefted; and how 
loud the clamour has been againft fuch pernicious villainy. 


Art. 33. The Great Affixe. A Sermon preached at the affixes, in St. 
Paul’s church, Bedford, om Friday, March 10, 1758. By John 
Wetley, M. A. Jate fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8. 


Pr. 6d. Trye. 


The name of Mr. John Wefley is too well known not to awaken 
the curiofity of our readers, who, we doubt not, will expe& fome- 
thing ftriking and uncommon from fo exalted a genius. Thofe, 
notwithftanding, who look for much either of entertainment or 
inftruction from this fermon, will be greatly difappointed. There 
is {carce any thing in it but the common cant of methodiftical en- 
thufiafm, without any order, method, or connection. Mr. Wefley 
however, in order to prove himfelf a better fcholar than moft of 
his brethren, has larded his difcourfe with feveral fcraps of Latin 
and Englifh poetry, which, with all due deference to his fuperior 
judgment, we cannot but think might as well have been omitted. 
He tells us, that at the day of judgment God will employ his 
angels 

‘ To fmooth and lengthen out the boundlefs fpace, 

‘ And fpread an area for all human race.’ 
Where, by the bye, the idea of /engthening a boundlefs {pace, is little 
better than nonfenfe. 

He gives us however fome more lines : 

¢ Great Xerxes world in arms, proud Cannz’s hoft, 
« They all are here: and here they all are loft. 
* Their numbers fwel] to be difcern’d in vain ; 
_ © Loft as a drop in the unbounded main.’ 
And then quotes Virgil’s Rhadamanthus : 
‘ Caftigatque auditque dolos; fubigitque fateri 
* Que quis apud fuperos, furto loetatus inani, 
-  § Diftulit in feram commiffa piacula mortem.’ 
And applies thefe verfes to God Almighty, He tells us in another. 
part of his fermon, that the fathers were of opinion, from this-ex- 
preflion ; viz. with the Lord one day is asa thoufand years, that what 
3s commonly called the day of judgment would indeed be a. thoufand 
years. * And it feems (fays Mr. Wefley), they did not go beyond: 
¢ the truth: nay, probably, they did not come up to it For if 
La * we 
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« we confider the number of perfons who are to be judged, and 
* of actions which are to be enquired into, it does not appear, that’ 
« a thoufand years will fuffice for the tranfaétions of that day.’ 

He tells us afterwards, that on the general copflagration, the 
earth will moft, probably be turned into glafs, and proves it from 
the Revelations, where it is faid, before the throne there was a 
fea of glafs. ‘The parallel to be drawn between the afze at Bed- 
ford and what he calls the great afize, was too obvious not to be 
dwelt upon by fo popular a preacher. * A few (fays he) will 
*. ftand at the judgment feat this day, to be judged touching what 
« fhall be laid to their charge. And they are now referved in 
‘*prifon, perhaps iv chains, till they are brought forth to be tried 
€ and fentenced. But we fhall all, I that fpeak, and you that 
© hear, frand at the judgment feat of Chrif?. And we are now re- 
« ferved on this earth, which is not our home, in this prifon of 
flefh and blood, perhaps many of us in chains ‘of darknefs too, 
till we are ordered to be brought forth. In-this court, it is pof- 
fible, fome who are guilty, may efcape for want of evidence : 
but there is no want of evidence in that court.’ 

With fuch conceits he goes on to the end of the chapter; but 
our readers, we apprehend, have already feen enough of the learn- 
ed Mr. Wefley—fo we bid him farewell, 


hal a a 


Art. 34. Remarks and Ob/fervations on the Morality and Divinity cone 
tained in Dr. Free’s certain Articles propofed to the court of affiftants 
of the worfhipful company of Salters. In a letter to the Reverend 
Dr. Free. Pr.3d. Dilly. 

This feems to be the low performance of fome pert mechanic, in 
conjunction perhaps with fome weak methodift teachers, who, to 
fcreen themfelves from Dr. Free’s animadverfions, take fanétion 
under the initial letters ‘of the name of their affociate. The pam- 
piilet abounds with the jargon of the methodifts, and very kindly 
fupplies the doétor with all the proof he could with, if the world 
wanted that proof, to fupport the charge he has brought againft 
them. 

The reader may take a f{pecimen of the divinity and morality of 
the author from his atheiftically reprefenting man as a machine, 
or piece of clock-work. Page 17. he fays—*‘ What makes a dif- 
‘ ference in men? grace, not merit’—This expreffion reduced to 
an afhrmative propofition ftands thus—‘ All that make a difference 
* in men is grace, not merit.’—This grace, he fays, is the gift of 
God—Very well, the gift of God, is the a& of God: then in con- 
fequence of the foregoing ; all that makes a difference in men is the 
act of God. A very fine doctrine! All the aétions of men then, 
whether good or bad, are to be referred to him; and he is to be 
charged with eyery thing that is done on earth by human creatures ; 
while man in this cafe is difcharged from all moral obligations, nor 
longer refponfible, in any fhape, to laws divine or human. 

The 
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‘This is a frefh proof of the truth of what Dr. Free has advanced 
againft them—‘ That the doétrines of the methodifts tend to de- 
« {troy the ‘morality of the fubjeéts, and therefore ought to be as 
‘ carefully watched by the magiftrate as the growth of atheifin.’ 

For the reft of this three-penny piece, it isa confufed heap of 
texts of fcripture disjointed, mifinterpreted, and mifapplied, and 
is certainly a curious difplay of the parts and genius of the col- 
le€tor, who is withal fo. good a textuary, that he thinks he deteéts 
Dr. Free in a blunder in faying (what, behold he had never faid), 
that the word alone ftood in the epiftle to the Romans and Gala- 
tians connected to the word faith. We imagine, that this great 
{cholar muft miftake, in the paflage referred to, the word while, 
for the word where, an adverb of time for an adverb of place; fo 
we leave him.to triumph in his own abfurdity: only informing the 
public, that while he is. making his remarks upon the morality 
and divinity contained in Dr. Free’s pamphlet, we can obferve 
neither divinity nor morality to be contained in his own. 

And therefore as he appears to be one of thofe forward, but 
unhappy, combatants, who were for running a tilt, notwithftand- 
ing that he had a fair excufe for declining the engagement, as be- 
ing under the ftandard : we advife him for the future to attend to 
the remaining part of the counfel given in the doctor’s pofticript, 
that is, to ftick to his trade, but never any more to think of thew- 
ing the dotchery of his fhopboard againit the workmanthip of a re- 
gular divine of the church of England. 


Art. 35. 4 Plain Narrative of Fa&s, or, the Author's Cafe fairly and 
candidly flated, by way of appeal to the publick. By W. Webtter, 
D.D. Price 6d. Noon, 


Dr. Webfter, the prefent vicar of Ware and Thundridge, has 
here laid before the public, a cafe, as.very fingular and remarkable, 
than which nothing is perhaps more common, viz. that of a difcon- 
tented clergyman, with lefs preferment than he could with to have, 
and fewer friends and patrons than, in his: own opinion, he de- 
ferves; he complains of difappointments from the -promifes of 
great men never performed, (the /gu/arity of which is likewife 
very difputable) and thinks it very hard that he fhould be ‘ taken 
* under the voluntary patronage of three of the greateft men in the 
‘ kingdom, two of them primates of all England,'and have been‘a 
‘ great fufferer by every one of them; whilft I behaved myfelf as 
* well aseverl could, and havedone as much fervice as ever Icould, 
* to Church and State.’ He informs us, that he has been a public 
«writer for five and thirty years; that he wrote * a: pamphlet which 
* had fuch great reputation all over the kingdom, that without 
‘ knowing who was the author of it, it was faid, that he deferved 

* to 


* Intitled, The confequences of trade, and of the avsollen trade 
in particular. 
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* to have his ftatue fet up in every trading town in England.’ He 
tells us, moreover, that tho’ he wrote the * Mifellany for eight years, 
his livings bring him but 100/ a year: his houfe at Ware is very 
large, and he has no giebe; that he wrote a pamphlet in the late 
rebellion againft the ‘facobites, which his majefy himfelf read, and 
faid it was a very good thing; that archbifhop Herring was his par- 
ticular friend, but that after giving him five guineas, for his book 
(on prayer, &c.) he would never trutt himfelf alone with him. 

The pamphlet concludes with the author’s petition to the dench of 
bifbops delivered laft year, (but to no effeé&t) together with a warm 
defence of his condué in regard to thofe profigate villains, as he 
calls them, his parifbioners, who it feems have propagated + mali- 
cious ftories concerning the doctor, who is fixty-cight years of age, 
and accufed him of:an intrigue with Mis Thomas, * a young lady, 
‘ fays he, whofe perfeétions of ody and mind are fuch as would have 
¢ recommended her to my choice, had my circumfances been fuit- 
‘able. Her temper is inimitably fweet. Her behaviour affadiz, 
. © prudent, and inoffenfive. Inever knew a perfon of more common 
‘ fenfe, and fitter to judge rightly of propriety of behaviour, and 
‘ things. Her delef in a providence, and her truf in it, are great ; 
* though her temptations to fear, from the weaknefs of her con- 
‘ ftitution and fpirits, are ftrong. Her jiial piety towards her 
¢ mother, her natural affection towards her fifter, the senderne/s of 
¢ her nature towards diftreffes of any kind, are hardly to be pa- 
‘ ralleled. Could I turn fuch a perfon out of doors, as-thefe mer- 
* cilefs villains, in the cruelty of their difpofition, were pleafed to 
* order me? She has done me great honour m being my zurfe; her 
‘ prudence and good nature may be the means of prolonging a 
« poor, fhort life, and making avery uncomfortable one, at beft, 
‘ more tolerable,’ 

Thus ends the narrative of Dr. Wedfer, whofe diftrefS we hear- 
tily pity, though we cannot fee any profpect of relief for him from 
this appeal, as we do not remember that, among all the prefer- 
ments mentioned by Eéfon, there is one fingle Avimg in the gift 


of she public. 


* A weekly paper written, as our author tells us, by advice of 
the prefent bifhep of Londen, in fupport of religion and virtue, 
and with fo much fuccefs, (fee p. 16.) as to make the writer ene- 
mies of all forts. r 

+ The place is fo tow, (fays he, meaning Ware, and the. people 
in general fo wicked, ‘ that they are glad to embrace and propagate 
* fcandal, The moft virtuous woman can’t marry before the is 
half-gone with child, becaufe it is too much the prafice of the 
town. A hopeful people! the minifer has a fine time of it? He 
may be more properly called a herd/man than a feepherd; and to 
be fent thither to feed /ewine, rather than jeep.’ 
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